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ABSTRACT 

This document, 1 in a series of 10, presents state 
profiles of the results of a systematic examination of child care 
agencies and their involvement with out-of-state residential care for 
children. This volume contains profiles of the Northeastern states of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Mew Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont, Each state 
profile contains five sections. The first two sections identify the 
officials in state government who facilitated the completion of the 
study and describe the general methodology used to collect the 
information presented. The third section offers a basic description 
of the organization of youth services as they relate to out-of-state 
placement policies. The fourth section offers annotated tables about 
that state *s out-of-state placement practices. The discussion of the 
survey results includes: (1) the number of children placed in 
out-of-state residential settings; (2) the out-of-state placement 
practices of local agencies; (3) detailed data from agencies that 
placed five or more children; (4) use of interstate compacts by state 
and local agencies; (5) the out-of-state placement practices of state 
agencies; and (6) state agencies* knowledge of out-of-state 
placement. The final section presents observations and conclusions 
about state and local out-of-state placement practices that were 
gleaned from the data, (Data reported are for 1978.) (KC) 
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ABOUT THE STATE PROFILES 



This is one of six volumes which report the most ambitious study of the 
out-of-state placement of children ever undertaken in America. The master volume^ 
The Out-of-state Placement of Children: A National Survey ^ contains the main text 
of the study report, plus appendixes which explain the methodology of the study and 
detail relevant interstate compacts on the subject. 

Central to the usefulness of the study report, however, is the use of the 
detailed profiles of out-of-state placement practices in the 50 States and in the 
District of Columbia. This volume contains, in the order listed, these State 
profiles: 



Other volumes, as listed in the master volume, report on Western, North 
Central, South Central, and Southeastern States. A further report on the study, in 
two volumes, is called Out-of-State Placement of Children: A Search for Rights. 
Boundaries, Services. 



Each state profile presents the results of a systematic examination of their child care agencies and 
their involvement with out-of-state residential care for children. The information is organized in a 
manne*- which will support comparisons among agencies of the same type in different counties or among 
different types within the state. Comparisons of data among various states, discussed In Chapter 2, arp 
based upon the state profiles that appear here. 

The states* and the agencies within them, differed markedly in both the manner and frequency of 
arranging out-of-state placements in 1978, The organizational structures and the attendant policies also 
varied widely from state to state. Yet, all state governments had major responsibilities for regulating 
the placements of children across state lines for residential care. The methods employed by state 
agencies for carrying out these responsibilities and their relative levels of effectiveness in achieving 
their purposes can be ascertained in the state profiles. As a result, the state profiles are suggestive 
of alternative policies which agencies might select to change or improve the regulation of the 
out-of-state placement of children within their states. 

Descriptive information about each state will also serve to identify the trends in out-of-state 
placement poM'cy and practice discussed in Chapter 2, State governments can and do constitute major 
influences upon the behavior of both state and local public agencies as they alter their policies, 
funding patterns, and enforcement techniques. The effects can be seen in changes in the frequencies with 
which children are sent to live outside their home states of residence. Ideally, these state 
profiles will serve as benchmarks for measuring change, over time, with respect to the involvement of 
public agencies in arranging out-of-state placements. 



Each profile contains four sections. The first two sections identify those officials in state 
government who facilitated the completion of the study in the particular state. These sections also 
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CONTENTS OF THE STATE PROFILES 



describe the general methodology used to collect the information presented. The third section offers a 
basic description of the organization of youth services as they relate to out-of-state placement 
policies. The. fourth section offers annotated tables about that state's out-of-state placement 
practices. The discussion of the survey results include: 

• The number of children placed in out-of-state residential settings. 

• The out-of-state placement practices of local agencies. 

• Detailed data from Phase II agencies. 

• Use of interstate compacts by state and local agencies. 

• The out-of-state placement practices of state agencies. 

• State agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placement. 

The final section presents some final observations and conclusions about state and local out-of-state 
placement practices that were gleaned from the data. 

It is important to remember when reading the state profiles that the tables contain self-reported 
data for lg78, collected by the Academy in 1979. They may not reflect all organizational changes that 
have occurred since that time and the data might be at variance with reports published after this survey 
was completed. 
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lU METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about Connecticut from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children, A mall survey was used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 
Staff In the Department of Children and Youth Services were unable to allocate the time needed to 
complete the mailed questionnaire and Invited the Academy to conduct a manual tabulation of the necessary 
Information from state records, A senior staff person from the Academy systematically recorded all 
Information needed about the out-of-state placement practices of state agencies responsible for child 
welfare. Juvenile Justice, and mental health. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
I f It was necessary to: 

• verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
t collect local agency data which was not available from state government, 

A summary of the data collection effort In Connecticut appears below In Table 07-1, 
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TABLE 07-1. CONNECT I COT: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levols of 
Government 



Child 
Wei fare 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 
JuvenI le 



Education 



Justice 



Mental Health 



Mental 
Retardation 



Telephone 


Telephone 


Telephone 


Interview 


Interview 


Interview 


DCYS officials 


DCYS officials 


Mailed Survey: 


site visit and 


site visit and 


OMR officials 


manual tabula- 


manual tabula- 




tion from 


latlon from 




state records, 


SI ate records 




Telephone 






" Survey: Al 1 






13 JuvenI le 






courts 






Not AppI Icable 


Not AppI Icable 


Not AppI Icable 


(State 


(State 


(State 


Offices) 


Offices) 


Offices) 



State 
Agencies 



Loca 1 
Agencies 



Telephone 
interview 

DCYS officials 
site visit and 
manual tabula- 
tion from 
state records 



Telephone 
interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DOE Officials 



Not Ai'^pl Icable Telephone 
(State Survey: 
Offices) All 163 school 

districts 



ill. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OOr-OF- STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A. introductory Rt^ri^s 



Connecticut has ^he 48th largest land area (4,862 square miles) but Is the 24th most populated state 
(3, 100,188)^n the United States. Bridgeport Is the largest city In the state, with o population of 
nearly 150,000. IHartford, the capital, is the second most populated city in the state. Connecticut has 
81 cities with populations over 10,000 and 18 cities with populations over 23,000. The 1978 estimated 
population of persons eight to 17 years old was 347,393. 

Connecticut has three Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) and borders three states: New 
York, Massachusetts, and Rhode island. Six of the state's eight counties also border those states. 

Connecticut was ranl^ed 32nd nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 36th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and 17th in per capita expenditures for public welfare.* 



B. Child Welfare 



Connecticut's De,^artment of Children and Youth Services (DCYS) has a unique structure which provides 
child welfare, corrections, and mental health services solely to children throughout the state. Services 
aro offered for children, separate from the Department of Social Services, through five regional and 
seven subreglonal of rices to the 167 municipalities which constitute the state. (Connecticut's eight 
counties are not used for administrative purposes by the department. 

The oepartment's programs include protective services, medical assistance to abused and neglected 
children, family counseling, legal aid, emergency shelter, foster care, adoption, developing and 
monitoring a system of group homes, and the licensing of residential care and placement agencies. 

The DCYS has been Involved In placing children out of state with diverse special needs. The 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles (iCJ), interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC), and the 
interstate Compact on Mental Health (iCMH) are used to facilitate these placements and are administered 
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within the DCYS. Connecticut Joined these three compacts relating to the Interstate novemant of children 
In 1957, 1967, and 1955, respectively. 



C> Education 



Connecticut's Department of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for Its educational system. 
Within DOE Is the Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special education Services, which approves the out-of- 
state placement of children. In Connecticut, the 165 local school districts offer special education serv- 
ices as well as the normal K-12 curriculum. These school districts must obtain state approval before 
qualifying for out-of-state placement reimbursements. In addition, out-of-state special education place- 
ments are authorized only when the local board of education has explored all possible placements In 
Connecticut. These placements are systematically recorded from submitted "contract cards" In the state 
office computer. If a placement Is for nonoducatlonal purposes, then part of the costs are covered by 
DCYS. 



D. JuvenI le Justice 



The Family Division of Connecticut's state-operated Superior Court holds Jurisdiction over neglected, 
dependent, and delinquent children. There are ten Judicial districts of the Superior Court and 15 court 
locations around the state. Probation services are administered by the Family Division's Office of 
Juvenile Probation Services (OJPS)» The division also administers four detention centers for delinquent 
children located In Bridgeport, New Haven, Montvllle, and Hartford. 

If the court determines that a delinquent youth Is In need of a structured environment, the OJPS 
recommends special placement to the DCYS. The DCYS Is responsible for residential placements of youth 
committed to the department by the courts. The adjudicated delinquent may be placed at Long Lane 
(training school) In MIddletown, In a group home, or In an alternate residence, possibly out of state. 
The Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) Is used to facilitate these placements* However, state 
officials reported that the Judiciary has been known to arrange some out-of-state placements for children 
without the use of compacts. 



E. Mental Health 



Connecticut's State Department of Mental Health does not offer out-patient services to Individuals 
under 18 years of age. Instead, these services are provided by the Department of Children and Youth 
Services' youth programs. The Department of Mental Health's Division of Institutions and Facilities 
(DIF) maintains residential facllltlas for emotionally disturbed youngsters, adolescent drug 
rehabilitation units, and a guidance clinic for youth suspended from school. All out-of-state 
placements of mental health clients are made by the DCYS. There are no local mental health services 
under the auspices of county governments In Connecticut. 



F. Mental Retardation 



Mental retardation services are the responsibility of state government In O^nnectlcuT. Several 
residential facilities and special community-based programs are operated by the State De(>9rtment of 
Mental Retardation (DMR) In various locations throughout the state. 

Accordinq to Information provided by DMR personnel, very few out-of-stato placements of montally 
retarded children are necessary In Connecticut. (Connecticut has boon a member of the Interstate Compact 
on Mental Health (ICMH) since 1955 and out-of-stato placements which are subject to that compact are 
reported to the DCYS compact office. 
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IV, FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



Tho Information gathered from both local and state agencies In Connecticut follows In tabular form, 
with some accompanying discussion* Connecticut Is one of a number of states which has consolidated 
various state services for children within a single agency, namely, the Department of Children and Youth 
Services* Furthermore, the combined admlnstratlon within DCYS of all three Interstate compacts relevant 
to the placement of children Is quite common. Therefore, the Information obtijined from tho DCYS compact 
office, through an on-site visit and manual search of department records, represents * very unique piece 
of the netlonal data collected by this study. The broad range of services offered by DCYS makes the 
separate presentation of out-of-state placement Information Into service type categories Inapplicable and 
Imposslblo. Therefore, It Is reported In a consolidated manner within this profile. 

Due to state officials' reports that Connecticut courts hearing Juvenile matters may have placed 
children out of the state without reporting and arranging the placements through appropriate DCYS 
personnel, a telephone survey of these state courts was undertaken. This data Is reflected In the 
following tables as a single Juvenile Justice response. In lieu of Information that was unavailable from 
the Office of Juvr-lle Probation Services In the Family Division of Superior Court. 



A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



An overview of the total number of out-of-state placements reported bv Connecticut state end local 
agencies Is given In Table 07-2. One of the first factors to note In this table Is the strong 
predominance of state-operated services for children. Except for local school districts, Connecticut 
children receive a range of services from offices of state agencies. The 66 chI5dren placed out of state 
through DCYS make up the largest portion of these state agency placements, with the state courts 
reporting the next largest number, 48 children. It should be noted that the total of 118 placements 
reported by state agencies, which Includes four made by the Department of Mental Retardation, may be an 
overrepresentatlon. This Is duo to the possibility that some of the court placements, wh Ich may have been 
processed through an Interstate compact would have also been reported by the DCYS compact office. 
(Further discussion rolating to state agency compact utilization can be found In Table 07-14.) 

The Connecticut Department of Education Is not considered a placing agency, as Its report of making 
no out-of-state placements reflects. However, the 165 local school districts throughout the state 
reported being Involved In 151 placements of children to settings out of Connecticut. Tho total of 
reported out-of-state placements of children, 269 placements. Is, for reasons already discussed, a 
possible overrepresentatlon of placement activity In 1978. 



TABLE 07-2. CONNECTICUT: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY 
STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 







Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Levels of 
Government 


Child Welfare, 
JuvenI le Justice 
Mental Health 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
Placements^ 


66 


0 


48 


4 


118 


Local Agency 
Placements 




151 






151 


Total 


66 


151 


48 


4 


269 



— denotes Not Applicable. 



a. May Include placements wtilch the state agency arranged and funded Independently 
or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and others directly 
Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to Table 07-15 for specific 
I nformatlon regarding state agency Involvement In arranging out-of-state placements. 
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Table 07-3 Illustrates the number of out-of-state placenwnts rwdo by local school districts by the 
county In which tht districts are located, along with Its 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 
17 ywrs old. It Is Important to bear In mind that the Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is 
smaller than the counties containing them. For that reason, multiple agencies may have reported from 
each county, and the Incidence reports In the table are the aggregated reports of all within them. It Is 
apparent that the three most populated counties, Hartford, Fairfield, and New J^aven, are those with the 
highest number of placements. However, they are not In direct relationship, with the second and third 
most-popuiated counties showing the first and second highest number of such placeinonts. 

It Is also Important to realize that the county with the largest number of school district place- 
ments, Fairfield, Is located on Connecticut's New York State border. Many communities In this portion 
of the state are considered to have strong economic and social ties with the metropolitan New York City 
area, due to the short commuting distance for Its residents. 



TABLE 07-3. CONNECTICl/T: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
Nl]^iOER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUfrTY AND 
AGENCY TYPES REPORTING PLACEMEN rS 



County Name 


1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 
bducatlon 


Fairfield 
Hartford 
Litchfield 
Middlesex 
New Haven 


142,956 
143,438 
26,279 
22,762 
130,627 


51 
32 

3 est 

9 

36 est 


New London 
Tol land 
Windham 


44,437 
20,344 
16,550 


II est 
5 

4 est 


Total Number of Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies (total may Include 
duplicated count) 




151 est 


Total Number of Local Agencies 
Reporting 




161 



a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



Connecticut's 165 local school districts were generally able to report about their Involvement In the 
out-of-state placement of children. As reflected In Table 07-4, only four of these agencies wore 
uncertain about their Involvement or unable to report the number of placements they helped to arrange. 
Furthermore, Table 07-4 shows that 61 (or 38 percent) of these 161 local education agencies reporting 
wore Involved In arranging out-of-state placements for children In 1978. 
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TABLE 07-4. CONNECTICUT: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Response Cat«gorUs 



Nuntter of AGENCIES, 
by Agency Type 



bducdTion 



Ag#ncUs Which Reported Out-of-Stote Placements 

Agencies Which Old Not Know If They Placed, or Placed but 
Could Not Report th» Number of Children 

Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 

Agencies Which Did Not Participate In The Survey 

Total Local Agencies 



61 

4 

100 
0 
165 



The 100 Connecticut school districts which reported not placing any children out of state In 1978 
were asked to give reasons for this abstention and their responses are displayed In Table 07-5* Over 76 
percent of the responses from these agencies stated that there were sufficient services available within 
the stat*« A significantly smaller 21 percent were given to the '^Other" category and Included such 
reasons as a placement being against agency policy, parental disapproval, and agency reluctance to place 
at a distance from home* Finally, three responses mentioned the lack of funds for such a placement* 



TABLE 07-5. CONNECTICUT: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of State® 


Kumber of Local AGENCIES, by Reported Reason (s) 


Education 


Locked Statutory Authority 


0 


Restricted 


0 


Locked Funds 


3 


Sufficient Services Available 




In State 


94 


OtherS> 


26 


Number of Agencies Reporting No 




Out-of-state Placements 


100 


Total Number of Agencies 




Represented In Survey 


165 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements* 

b« Otnerally Included such reasons as out-of-st;^^e placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents, Invojved too much red tape, 
and wero prohibitive because of distance* 
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The Invol veinent of several public agencies In th« placement of children with special needs results fn 
various degrees of Intercgency cooperation* Over 60 percent of the Connecticut school districts reporting 
Involvement In out-of-state placements Indicated, as seen In Table 07-6, that at least one other agency 
cooperated In the placefnent decision. Cooperation with another agency was reported to occur for 50 per- 
cent of the 151 out-of-state placements arranged by local districts* The requirement for Department of 
Education approval and the potential of state reimbursement for placement expenditures may explain much 
of this Interagency cooperation. 



TABLE 07-6. CONNECTICl/T: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES 
IN 1978 





Number and Percentac 


}•» by Agency Type 




Laucei 
NumDer 


Fion 

rer cent 


AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements^ 


61 


37 


AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements with Interagency 
Cooperation 


37 


61 


Number of CHILWEN Placed Out of State 


151 


100 


Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 
with Interagency Ccoperetlon 


76 


50 



Q« See Table 07-4. 



Local education agencies reported placing children out of state with a wide variety of conditions* 
Table 07-7 reflects the types of children these agencies helped to place In 1978. One-third of the agency 
responses were In the category of mentally III or eflX>tIonally disturbed children, followed by Just over 
one-fourth of the responses reflecting children having special education needs. Nine percent of the 
responses from these placing school districts were In the unruly/dlsruptlve category. Mentally retarded 
or developmental ly disabled children were the next most frequently mentioned type of child, followed by 
physically handicapped children. The remaining choices for response, except for pregnant girls having 
none, were selected from one to six times by the school districts. The six responses to the "Other" 
category Included four mentions of autistic children. 
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TABLE 07-7. CONNECTICOT: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 

Types of Conditions- .Nur,b3r of AGENCIES Reporting 

bducQTlon 

Pfiyslcolly Handicapped Iq 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental I y Disabled 13 

Unruly/Dlsruptlve ^ 
Truant 

Juvenile Del Inquent 

Mentally 1 1 l/Emotlonal ly Disturbed ^ 
Pregnant 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 

Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 3 

Adopted ^ 

Sfxaclal Education Needs 39 

Multiple Handicaps ^ 
Others b 

0 

Number of Agencies Reporting gl 



a. Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 
statSs offfnders?^ Included foster care placements, autistic children, and 



C> Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 
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FIGURE 07-1. OONNECTICl/T: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, 
AND AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE II, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Education 



Numb«r of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Rtportlng Out-of-Stote Plocoments In 1978 



165 



61 



Numb«r of AGENCIES Rtportlng Five or More Placements In 
1976 (Phas« II Agencies) 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State In 1978 
Numb«r of CHILDREN Placed by Phase It Agencies 
Percentage of Reported Placements In Phase II 



151 



75 



50 



Figure 07-2 reflects the location, by county, of Connecticut Phase II school districts. Not all 
school districts In the delineated counties may be Phase II agencies, but at least one education agency 
In eech of the four counties did place more then four children out of state In 1978« Similarly, although* 
t)#o eddltlofltl counties^ tot^I Incidence of placement was or exceeded five children, as reflected In 
Table 07<*3, no single school district was a Phase II agency In either of these counties. It should be 
noted that Fairfield, HMrtford, New Haven, and Mew London Counties are highly urbanized and contain the 
majority of Connecticut's SMSAs, 
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FIGURE 07-2 . 00 NNECT ICOT : COUNTY LOCATION OF LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES 





Table 07-8 Identifies the destinations of the 75 children placed out of state by Connecticut Phase It 
school districts. The use of placements In Maine for 44 percent or the children ^oso destination was 
reported Is the most dramatic finding In this table. New York and Pennsylvania share the position of 
next most cofnmonly used state for placement^ with 16 percent of the reported placements each* 
Massachusetts, receiving nine percent of the Connecticut school district placements, adds to this group 
of four states In which 85 percent of all the placements for which destinations are reported have been 
made. These four states, along with New Hanpshlre, Vermont, and New Jersey, are In the general 
geographic region surrounding Connecticut, The single placements to Florida, North Dakota, and Ohio are 
a greater distance from Connecticut. In fact, 25 percent of the school district placements reported were 
to contiguous states, Massachusetts and New York, as shown In Figure 07-3. 



TABLE 07-8. CONNECT I Cl/T: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Education 



Florida 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



33 
7 
3 
2 



New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Vermont 



12 



12 
3 



Placements for Which Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by Phaoo II Agencies 



0 



Total Number of Phase 1 1 Agencies 



9 



Total Number of Children Placed by Phese II Agencies 



75 



FIGURE 07-3. CONNECTICUT: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PLACED IN STATES 
CONTIGUOUS TO CONNECTICUT BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES^ 




a. These local Phase II education agencies reported the destinations for 75 children. 
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Tho Phose 11 school districts placing chlldr«n outside of Connecticut In 1978 were asked to report 
thtir reasons for taking this action. The two predominant answers to this question, as reported In Table 
07-9, we that Connecticut lacked comparable services to the out-of-state facility selected and, second, 
that the school district had experienced success previously In using the particular facility selected. 
Considering the relatively small geographic size of Connecticut, two responses to the choice stating that 
the recatvtng facility was closer to the child's home Is not surprising* Two responses were also given 
to the statement that the child had failed to adapt to an In-state facility. 



TABLE 07-9. CONNECT ICl/T: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PmSE II AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Reasons for Placement^ Education 



Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 




Despite Being Across State Lines 


2 


Previous Success With Receiving Facility 


6 


Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 


9 


Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 




Out of State 


1 


Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 




Facilities 


2 


Alternative to In-State Public 


1 


Institutional Izatlon 


To Live With Relatives (Non-Farental) 


0 


Other 


1 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


9 



a« Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement. 



These same Phase II agencies reported their most frequently used type of placement facility. Table 
07-10 shows that all nine responding agencies reported the mDst frequent use of residential treatment or 
cht Id care fad 1 1 ties. 
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TABLE 07-10. CONNECTICl/T: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF 
RESIDENTIAL SETTINGS USED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Categories of 
Residential Settings 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education 


Residential Treatment/Child Caro Facility 


9 


Psychiatric Hospital 


0 


Board 1 ng/MI 1 1 tary Schoo 1 


0 


Foster Home 


0 


Group Home 


0 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 


0 


Adoptive Homo 


0 


Other 


0 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


9 



Public agencies' practices regarding their monitoring of a child's progress and well-being In an 
out-of-state placement was also sought In this survey. Connecticut Phase II school districts were asktd 
to provide the means and frequency of their monitoring of placements. Table 07-11 Illustrates the 
findings to these questions* 

Annual on-site visits were the most frequently mentioned monitoring practice with over 26 percent of 
the total responses reported. Written progress reports from the receiving facility, submitted on a quar- 
terly basis received 22 percent of the responses. Both these forms of monitoring were mentioned to 
occur at other time Intervals: on-site visits were recorded once as occurring on a quarterly bosis and 
once on an Irregular basis; written reports wore mentioned three times as occurring on an Irregu ar basis 
and once semiannually. Telephone contact was mentioned six times, with three responses reflecting quar- 
terly Intervals, two occurring semiannually, and once on an Irregular basis. 
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TABLE 07-1 !• CONNECTICUT: MONITORING PRACTICES 
FOR OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS AS 
REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE-'I'I 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 


Frequency of 
Practice 


Number of AGENCIES^ 
Education 


Written Progress Reports 


Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Other b 


5 
1 
0 
3 


On-site visits 


Quarterly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Other b 


1 

0 
6 

1 

1 


Telephone Cal Is 


Quarterly 
Semiannual 1 y 
Annual ly 
Other b 


3 
0 

1 


Other 


Quarterly 
Semiannual 1 y 
Annual )y 
Other b 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Total Number of Phase It 
Agencies Reporting 




9 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices ithlch did not occur at regular Intervals. 



These sane nine Phase 11 agencies reported their public expenditures for their out-of-state place- 
ments. A total of $569,501 was spent for the care of these children. 



D. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



.1 I Connecticut school districts which arranged out-of-state placements for children In 1978 wero 

also asked to report whether or not an Interstate compact was used. It may be Spected that very feS of 
these agencies used compacts because facilities solely educational In character are not under the purview 
^vn^+Lf?""?*^!? and one would anticipate that those types of facilities were used for placements. 
Expectedly, Table 07-12 shows that only one agency reported the utilization of an Interstate bompact fo^ 
arranging out-of-state placements In 1978. That particular school district arranged ro^^h^n four 
*hr?nr ''^P,V^<^ "^'"9 '^^'^ 'nterstate Compact on the Placement of Children and 

the '"jer state Compact on Juveniles. The Interagency cooperation discussed In relation to Table 07-6 nay 
help to understand this anomaly, particularly If the DCYS was the cooperating agency. 
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TABLE 07-12« CONNECTICUT: l/riLIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
ChHsran Out of State 



Number of AGENCIES 
Education 



NUMBER or LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING FOUR Oft LESS CHILDREN 

• Number Using Compacts 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use Unknown 
NUMBER OF PHASE 1 1 AGENCIES PLACING CHILDREN 

• Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number ^ tth Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing Children Out of State 
Number of A6E^J0iES Using Compacts 
Number of AGENCIES Not Using Compacts 
Number of AGENCIES with Compact Use Unknown 



52 
0 

51 
1 

9 
1 



1 
8 
0 



1 
8 
0 



0 
9 
0 

8 

0 



61 
1 

59 
1 



Additional Information concerning the utilization of Interstate compacts by local education aqencles 
Is given In Table 07-13, which reports the number of children who wore or were not placed out of state 
with a compact. The table clearly shows that the majority— 137 children— of the 151 chlldrer, placed out 
of state by school districts were not placed through any compact. Of the 13 children placed through a 
compact, 11 were sent to placements arranged with ICPC and two were arranged through the ICJt 
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TABLE 07-!3, a^NNECT ICUT: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
OriLIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1976 



Children Placed Out of State 



Number of CHILDREN 
Education 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 

RETORTINO FOUR OR LESS PUCEMENTS 76 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 0 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 75 

• Number Placed with Compact Use Unknown** I 
CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 75 

• Number Placed with Compact Uso I3 

Number through Interstate Compact 

on the Placement of Children II 
Number through Interstate 

Compact on Juveniles 2 
Number through Interstate 

Compact on Mental Health 0 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 62 

• Number Placed with Conpact Use Unknown Q 
TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 15 1 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use 13 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without Compact Uso |37 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use Unknown I 



a. Agencies which placed four or less children cut of state wore not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements* Instead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any 
out-of-state placement. Therefore^ If a compact was used, only one placement 
Is Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category •♦number placed with compact use unknown.** 



A graphic summarization of the findings about compact use among Connecticut school districts Is 
Illustrated In Figure 07-4, The figure Illustrates the percentage of the 151 children who had non- 
compact-arranged placements and those for whom compact use was undetermined. 
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FIGLRE 07-^. CONNECTICUT: l/TILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 




Stoto ftgenclos reporting out-of-stoto placements were also asked to provide Information on 
utilization of Interstate compacts for these placements. Table 07-14 Illustrates the Information 
provided. Understandably, the DCYS compact office reported all 66 placements made In 1978 were processed 
through a compact. In contrast, the Department of Education reported no utilization of a compact for th« 
151 reported local placements. This Information conflicts with the nine percent use reported by local 
school districts shown on the two preceding tables and Figure 07*^. 

Eighteen of the 48 state Juvenile Justice placements, or 3d percent, were reported to have been 
processed through a compact, a point to remember In considering the possibility of the DYCS compact 
office Information duplicating some of those Juvenile Justice placements (see the discussion of Table 
07-2). No compact utilization was reported for the four placements made by the state mental retardation 
agency (OMR). 
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TABLE 07- 14, CONNECTICUT: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY 
TYPE 





Child Welfare, 
JuvenI le Justice, 
Mental Health 


Education 


JuvonI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 


66 


131 


48 


4 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


66 


0 


18 


0 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


100 


0 


38 


0 



E, The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



It was pointed out earlier that out-of-state placements by public agencies In Connecticut are 
primarily a state agency level pnenomenon. Table 07-15 helps to Illustrate the ability of these state 
agencies to report the type and extent of their Involvement In such placements. Of course, the 
Information reported for the DCYS, the state children's services agency, was gathered by a manual search 
of agency compaqt records and, therefore, helped assure the completeness of the data for that agency. 

An Interesting aspect of an agency's ability to report placement Involvement occurs In the 
Connecticut education sector. The stat^ education agency reported not being directly Involved In any 
out-of-state placeinents, but reported local school districts placed 121 children using state funds and 
that they made no other placements to the state's knowlodge. This number of placements does not concur 
with the total number of 151 placements reported by locul agencies when they were Individually surveyed 
(see Tables 07-2 and 07-3). This discrepancy may be due to the local agencies not requesting state 
reimbursement for a placement and not seeking Department of Education approval, as required by DOE 
regulation* 

The survey of the state courts hearing Juvenile matters resulted In several gaps In the collected 
Information. This Is primarily due to the manner In which the data was collected, rather than the 
Inability of the state court?, to report. In total, these courts reported being Involved In 48 
out-of-state placements. FIna/ly, Table 07-15 reflects the Inability of the state montal retardation 
agency (OMR) to report what typo of Involvement they had In placing four children out of Connecticut In 
1978. 
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TABLE 07-15. CONNECTICUT: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 



Types of Involvement 


Uhi Id Wei rare, 
Juven 1 le Justice, 
Mental Health 


Education 


Juven 1 le 
Justice 


Mental 
Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 


19 


0 


0 




Locally Arranged but 
State Funded 




121 






Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 

• 


6 


0 


« 


0 


Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State 
Fundi ng 


25 


121 




« 


Locally Arranged and 
Funded y and Reported 
to State 




0 






State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 


29 


0 




0 


Other 


12 


0 


0 


0 


Total Number of 
Chi Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 


66 


121 


46 


4 



* denotes Not Available* 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the particular 
st^to agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements which did not 
directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply Indicate 
knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences or through 
various forms of Informal reporting. 



Table 07-16 gives the destinations of children placed out of stato and reported by Connecticut state 
agencies. All agencies surveyed were able to report on at least some of the children placed out of 
Connecticut. The one child welfare/Juvenile Justice/mental health placement which could nof be reported 
on was due to an Academy oversight In the manual search of state records. These DCYS-reported placements 
have a high concentration In the states surrounding Connecticut, with 22 of the 65 children reported 
placed In the contiguous states of Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island. In fact, these first two 
states rank one and two In number of children received from DCYS. Looking at the larger geographic area 
around this relatively small sending state, over 52 percent of the DCYS placements were made to the New 
England states. New York, and New Jersey, ^tore distant placements were made, In order of frequency, to 
North Carolina, Florida and Missouri, Virginia, California and Georgia. A number of states outside the 
Imnedlate region each received a child from the Connecticut DYCS: Illinois, Maryland, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Utah. 

The state Department of Education was able to provide Information about the destinations of 60 
percent of the placements they reported funding for local school districts In 1978. However, a 
comparison to Table 07-8 shows some large differences In state and locally supplied Information. 
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The survey of state courts hearing JuvenUe matters resulted In destination Information for 79 
percent of the reported placemonts. The method of data collection used to obtain this Information 
accounts for the unavailable destinations. New York and Maine were reported to be the mast frequently 
usod states for out-of-state placement, with an estimated II dnd nine chldren, respectively, received 
from Connecticut courts. As many as five and as few as two placements were reported to be made to 
Massachusetts, Florida, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island* Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Virginia each 
received at least one Connecticut court placement. Finally, one child was placed In Canada by a 
reporting agency* 

All four placements made by the Department of Mental Retardation wore reported to bo mado to states 
within tho surrounding region. Including two to Massachusetts and one to New York, both contiguous 
states. 



TABLE 07-16* CONNECTICUT: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Destinations of 
Children Placed 



Chi Id Wei tare, 

Juveni le Justice, 
Mental Health 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 



Education 



Juveni I e 
Justice 



Mental 
Retardation 



Cal Ifornia 


3 






0 


Florida 


5 




4 


0 


Georg 1 a 


2 






0 


1 lllnols 


1 




1 


0 


Maine 


7 


14 


9 


0 


Maryland 


1 






0 


Massachusetts 


11 


25 


5 


2 


Missouri 


5 






0 


New Hampshire 




4 


3 


0 


New Jersey 


3 


3 




0 


Now York 


10 


6 


11 


1 


North Carolina 


6 






0 


Ohio 


1 






0 


Pennsylvania 


1 


13 


1 


0 


Rhode J^t^and 


1 


4 


2 


0 


South Carolina 


1 






0 


Texas 




1 




0 


Utah 


1 






0 


Vermont 


2 


3 




1 


Virginia 


4 




1 


0 


Canada 






1 


0 


Placements for Which 










Destinations Could Not 










be Reported by State 










Agencies 


1 


48 


10 


0 


Total Number of Placements 


66 


121 


48 


4 
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A wide range of conditions were reported to de :rlbe the types of children ploced out of stote by 
DCYS^ Considering the agency's service capobllltles os the unified children's services agency for the 
stote. It is not surprising to see the responses on Table 07-17 for this agency. What l5 of Interest to 
note Is the only two categories which were not responded 1o: physically handicapped children and 
pregnant girls. The state Department of Education reports this first condition to be acnong the children 
local school districts placed out of state, along with mentally handicapped, developmental I y disabled, 
and emotionally disturbed. 

The state courts' responses to 'this Information request reflect the traditional types of children 
usually serviced by the Juvenile Justice system, and Includes emotionally dIsturLad children, which DCYS 
and the state education agency also reported to be among the placements made out of state. Montally 
retarded children were the only category responded to by the state mental retardation agency. 



TABLE 07-17. CONNECTICUT: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 



Types of Conditions 


Child Hoi tare, 
JuvonI le Justice, 
Mental Health 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Retardation 


Physically Handicapped 


0 


X 


0 


0 


Mental ly Handicapped 


X 


X 


0 


X 


Developmental ly Disabled 


X 


X 


0 


0 


Unruly/DIsruptlve 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Truants 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Juvenile Delinquents 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


X 


X 


0 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Adopted Children 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Children 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 



a. X Indlcotas conditions reported. 
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The stato agencies were asked to report the type of out-of-state residential setting used mst 
frequently In I978. The state child welfare/Juvenile Justice/mental health agency (OCYS) reported that 
adoptive homos were most often used for children's placement In that year. The state education agency 
responded similarly to the local school districts, saying residential treatment on child care facilities 
was utilized most often. The state mental retardation agency also reported this facility type to be 
most frequently used* Again, due to the mothod of data collection among the state courts, this 
Information was not genorally obtained. 

None of the state agencies were able to report the amount and source of public money used to place 
chtldran outside of Connecticut, The DCYS case file manual search did not result In this Information 
because financial records are not kept In the compact office. 



As a final review. Table 07-18 offers the Incidence of out-of-state placement reported by Connecticut 
public agendas and the number of children placed out of state of which the state agencies had knowledge. 
Again, because of the primary Involvement of Connecticut state-level agencies In children's services, 
only the education sector reflects an Incomplete knowledge (80 percent) by the state agency. 



F, State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 



TABLE 07-18. CONNECTICl/T: STATE AGErJCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child Welfare, 



JuvenI la Justice, 
Mental Health 



Education 



Juven He 
Justice 



Mental 
Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placemonts 



66 



151 



48 



4 



Total Number of Placemonts 
Known to State Agencies 



66 



121 



48 



4 



Percental 
Known 




too 



80 



too 



too 
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The discrepancy In state and local agency placement Incidence reporting Is Illustrated In Figure 
07-5, along with each state agency's compact utilization Information, 



FIGURE 07-5. CONNECT ICl/T: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 

PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Child Welfare 
Juvenile Justice/ 
Mental Health 



Education 



Juvenile Justice Mental Retardation 



■H State and Local Placements 

HHI State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

state aiid Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Age(icles 
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V> CONCLUDING REMARKS 



A r«vl«w of th« Information obtained from Connecticut state and local agencies about their 
Involvement In out-of-state placement brings forward several factors of Interest, The overall ability of 
all agencies contacted to report about their Involvement In such placements was high. Even the use of an 
Academy staff member to conduct a manual search of OCYS records was based more on the compact officers 
shortage of staff time than the availability of Information. A few other conclusions about the survey 
findings In Connecticut follow. 

e The majority of children sent out of state, for whom destinations were available, were- sent to 
states In the geographic region surrounding Connecticut. 

e The Department of Education and local school districts reported conflicting Information about 
the out--of-state placement of children. Including their numbers, destinations, conditions, and 
utilization of Interstate compacts. 

e Local education agencies reported a frequent use of residential treatment or child care 
facilities but a low utilization of Interstate compacts for the arrangement of these 
placements. This finding Is peculiar because placements In residential treatment or child 
care facilities are subject to compact provisions. 

e State courts hearing Juvenile matters reported an Infrequent use of Interstate compacts for 
the placement or transfer of probation supervision of a child. 

e A wide range of children are placed out of state by the Department of Children and Youth 
Services and the local Connecticut school districts. In addition, three agency service types 
reported placing emotionally disturbed children out of state. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Connecticut In order to develop further conclusions about the staters 
Involveiwnt with the out-of-state placement of children. 



I. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C., 1978. 

Information aDouT direct general state and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 (100th Edition ), Washington, D.C., 



The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census* 



FOOTNOTE 



1979. 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN DELAWARE 
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Information was systematically gathered about Delaware from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques* First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken* 
Ne)ct, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children* A mall survey was used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight* 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In arrang- 
ing out-of-state placements* Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken If It 
was necessary to: 

e verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government* 

A summary of the data collection effort In Delaware appears below In Table 08-1* 
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TABLE 08-1. DELAWARE: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of 
Government 



Child 
Welfare 



Survey Method s> by Agency Type 
Juvenile 



Education 



Justice 



T 



TT 



Mental 
Health 



Menta I 
Retardation 



DToTO 


1 01 epnone 


1 01 e pnono 


HTa I a n K A n a 

1 01 opnoiiu 


HTa I a n Ha n a 

1 U 1 upiioiiu 


Ta I A rtK^nA 

1 u 1 u ^noiiu 


Ta ■ AnKnnA 

1 u 1 vpnoiiu 




1 II 1 orv 1 uw 


1 n^Ai*u t ow 
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0. Information attributed In tMs profile to the state's school districts was 
gathered from the state education agency and the ten percent sample. 



III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A. Introductory Remarks 



Delaware ranks 49th In land area (1,982 square miles) and Is the 47th nost populated state (379|405) 
In the United States. It has three counties: Kent, New Castle, and Sussex. The distribution of the 
population varies significantly, with nearly two-thirds of the state's population residing In New Castle 
County (Wilmington). Delaware has four cities with populations over 10,000: Dover (the capital), 
Elsmere, Newark, and Wilmington. The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was 
107,415. 

Delaware has one Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) that Includes a portion of two con- 
tiguous states: New Jersey and Maryland (Includes New Castle County, Delaware). Approximately 60 per- 
cent of Delaware's total population lives In Its one SMSA. The only other contiguous state is 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware was ranked ninth nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, fifth In per 
capita expenditures for education, and 23rd In per capita expenditures for public we I fare 



B. Chl Id Welfare 



Child welfare Is a state-operated service In Delaware. The Department of Health anJ Social Services 
(DHSS) administers all social and health services In Delaware through regional offices located In each of 
the staters three counties. The primary agency responsible for child welfare services Is the Bureau of 
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Children and Youth Services (BCYS) In the Division of Social Services* The bureau manages the purchase 
of strvtces^ Including day care, child protective services, fost«r care, and placeinont under Title XX of 
the Social Security Act. All out-of-state placertvents must be made through the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children (ICPC), which Delaware adopted In 1969* 



Delaware's Dtpartmtnt of Public Instruction (DPI) has the major responsibility for Its educational 
system* Within DPI Is the Special Pr^ogram Division (SPD), which Is directly Involved with the placement 
of children In other states* Oelawa^*s mandatory special education law requires the DPI to approve and 
fund all out-of-state placements* ' 

Delaware's 16 school districts provide special education services In addition to the normal curricu- 
lum for K-12* The school districts are not restricted from placing children out of state. The local 
school district submits an application to SPD for out-of-state placements* A DPI private placement com- 
mitter reviews the request and makes a recommendation to the Board of Education* Since the state Is 
required to pay for all out-of-state placements. It was reported It would be highly unlikely that a 
school district would pay for such a placement from Its own funds and not gain state approval* 



Juvenile Justice Is a state-run system In Delaware. The Department of Correction's Bureau of 
Juvenile Corrections Is responsible for providing detention and aftercare services for Juvenile 
delinquents* The bureau runs a state training school for boys and three service centers, one for each 
county* 

The state-operated family court system administers probation services In addition to adjudicating 
Juvenile and family matters* Youths may be placed on probation with officers of the family court or they 
nay be committed to the Bureau of Juvenile Corrections' Office of Community Based Services, which opera- 
tes the three county service centers* 

The Department of Corrections (DOC) Is reportedly limited In making out-of-state placements because 
no funds ere available for such purposes* All out-of-state placements are reported to be made pursuant 
to the provisions of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ)* Delaware has b a member of this com- 
pact since 1953* 



Mental health and mental retardation services are the responsibility of the Department of Health and 
Social Services* (DHSS) Divisions of Mental Health and Mental Retardation* The state operates a state 
hospital for the mentally III and a hospital for the mentally retarded* In addition, the Division of 
Mental Retardation monitors and operates 10 nonresidential centers for mentally retarded children* The 
Division of Mental Health provides a range of community -based treatment and diagnostic services through 
Its local mental hygiene centers* 

All applicable out-of-state placements are made through the Interstate Compact on Mental Health 
(ICMH)* Delaware has been a member of the compact since 1962* 



C» Education 



Dc JuvenI le Justice 



E* Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
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IV« FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF 0UT»OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



Th« major findings darlv«d from the survey of state and local agencies are generally presented In o 
tabular manner with some accompanying explanatory and descriptive remarks. Throughout the following 
discussion, a cNar d«markatlon Is maintained between state agencies and local agencies. In addition to 
the types of services for which the agencies are responsible* For example^ Juvenile Justice services In 
Delaware are the responsibility of two state-level agencies: the family court system and the Department 
of Corrections, In tables reporting Information supplied by these agencies, the state courts have been 
designated as Juvenile Justice I, and the Department of Corrections appears as Juvenile Justice ll« 



A, The Number of Children Placed In Out^of-State Residential Settings 



Fcr a general perspoctlve on the 1978 Incidence of out-of-state placements for children, the reader 
Is encouraged to review Table 08-2. An overview Is given In Table 08-2 of the total number of children 
reported placed out of state In 1978 by both state and local agencies i by agency type. The table shows 
that a total of 83 out-of-state placements were reported; however, not all agencies supplied the Infor- 
mation requested. Specifically, the Bureau of Children and Youth Services (BCYS) data was unavailable In 
a form suited to the study's requirements. All other agencies, both state and local, were able to report 
the number of out-of-state placements arranged by them In 1978. Education agencies reported arranging 
the largest number of out-of-state placements with 43, and 84 percent of those placements were arranged 
by school districts. Most of the other placements Involved the state Juvenile Justice agencies, which 
reported 32, and the remaining six children were placed out of state by the Division of Mental 
Retardation, 



TABLE 08-2. DELAWARE: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type ^ 

Levels of Chi Id Juvenile Jusyice" Mental Mental " 

Government We I fare Educat Ion I FT Hea I th Retardat Ion Tota I 



State Agency 
Placements" * 


7 


11 21 


0 


6 


45 


Local Agency 
Placements — 


38 








38 


Total » 


45 


32 


0 


6 


83 



— denotes Not Applicable, 
* denotes Not Aval table. 



a. Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Delaware family courts 
and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Delaware Department of 
Corrections, 

b. Hoy Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Inde- 
pendently or under a court order; arranged but did not fund; helped arrange; and 
others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to 
Table 08-9 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In arrang- 
ing out-of-state placements. 



Table 08-3 Illustrates the number of children reported placed out of state by seven school districts 
according to''tho county within which the school districts have Jurisdiction. The 1978 estimated popula- 
tion of persons eight to 17 years old Is also glven In order to examine the relationship between popula- 
tion and the Incidence of out-of-state placements. It Is Important to bear In mind that the Jurisdiction 
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of school districts contacted Is smaller than the counltes containing them. For that reason, multiple 
agendas may have reported from each county end the Incidence reports In the table are the aggregated 
reports of all within them. The table Indicates that the county with the largest Juvenile population, 
New Castio, placed 31 of the 38 children reported to have left the state. All of these children were 
placed by the single school district which serves New Castle County, Now Castle County Is the only SMSA 
county In the state and contains the only major city, Wilmington. 



TABLE 08-3. DELAWARE: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND 
AGENCY TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



County Name 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed durlng_ 1978 
bducarion 



Kent 


17,797 


3 


New Castle 


73, 142 


31 


Sussex 


16,476 


4 


Total Number of Placements 






Arranged by Local Agencies 




38 


Total Number of Local 






Agencies Reporting 




16 



a« Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



As shown In Table 08-4, the results from the survey Includes 16 local school districts, seven or 44 
percent of which placed children out of *>tate In 1978. All school districts are represented In the sur- 
vey and wore able to report their lnvolven«ent In out-of-state pla:ements In 1978. 



TABLE 08-4, DELAWARE: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Response Categories 



Number of AGENCIES, 
by Agency Type 
EducaTlon 



Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State Placements 

Agencies Which Did Not Know If they Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not Report the Number of Children 

Agencies Which Did ^tot Place Out of State 

Agencies Which Did Not Participate In the Survey 

Total Local Agencies 



0 
9 
0 
6 
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Th« r«QSon given by all local school districts which did not place children out of state In 1978 was 
that sufficient services were available In Delaware to meet their service needs (see Table Od~5)* 



TABLE DELAWARE: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 

AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 



PUCEMENTS IN 1978 

Number of Local 
AGENCIES, by 

Reasons for Not Placing Reported Reason (s) 

Children Out of State Education 

Lacked Statutory Authority 0 

Restricted 0 

Lacked Funds 0 

Sufficient Services Available In State 9 

Other 0 

Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of-State Placements 9 

Total Number of Agencies Represented In Survey 16 



Each of the seven local school districts which placed children out of state cooperated with the 
Department of Public Instruction, which corresponds with Delaware's special education law requiring the 
DPI to approve and fund all out-of-state placements contemplated by school districts. 

Jhm types of children plac«d out of state by Delaware school districts are Indicated In Table 08-6* 
This table Indicates that most school districts placed children who were determined to have special edu- 
cation needs, while mention was also made of placing children with mental or multiple handicaps, and 
children who were unruly or disruptive* 



TABLE 08-6. DELAWARE: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OLTT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES 
Reporting 



Types of Condi tlons^ Education 

Physically Handicapped 0 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 1 

Unruly/Dlsruptlve 1 

Truant 0 

JuvenI le Del Inquent 0 

Mentally 1 1 l/Emotlonal ly Disturbed 1 

Pregnant 0 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 0 
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TABLE 08-6. (Continued) 



Types of Conditions^ 


Number of AGENCIES 
Education 


Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected ' 


0 


Adopted 


0 


Special Education Needs 


5 


Multiple Handicaps 


1 


Other 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


7 



a. Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 



C> Detailed Data from Phase II Agenc ies 



r-n.,!!+!S ^^^^ out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Information was 

LShm!! • tI^J -goncles from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase 11 
n2!2? • J '"•^P^f^s ^ additional questions are reviewed In this section of Delaware's state 
: Wherever references were made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. 

The relationship between the number of local Delaware agencle? surveyed and the total number of 
ch Idren placed out of state, and agencies and placements |n Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 08-1. 
This figure shows that one of the seven placing school districts was a Phase II agency. Further. It can 
be seen that there were 31 children reported placed out of state by this Phase II school district which 
*2t!i ! P»'"c«"^,of placements arranged by local school districts. Clearly, the detailed Inform- 
ation to be reported on the practice of Phase II agencies Is descriptive of the majority of out-of-state 
placements arranged by Delaware's local school districts In 1978. j y ui ur brare 



FIGURE 08-1. DELAWARE: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS 
REPORTED, AND AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS 
IN PHASE II, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Education 



Number of AGENCIES 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State Placements In 1978 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting Five or More Placements In 1978 
(Phase 1 1 Agencies) 



CD 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State In 1978 
Number of CHILDREN Placed by Phase It Agencies 
Percentage of Reported Placements In Phase It 
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Tho Phase )l school district was asktd to report the destination of the 3t children, but It could not 
supply this Information. The state education agency did, however, report these destinations and they 
ytll appear later In Table 08"*I0» Additional questions were asked of the Phase II local school district, 
one of which was to determine the agency's reasons for arranging out-of-state placements. Table 08-7 
Indicates that this school district reportedly placed children Into other states because children failed 
to adapt to programs In Delaware and because the state lacked services comparable to other states which 
were used for placement. This school district further noted that previous success experienced with out- 
of-state programs also acted as an Incentive to place children out of Delaware. 



TABLE 08-7. DELAWARE: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES 

Reporting 

Reasons for Placement^ Education 

Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, Despite 

Being Across State Lines 0 

Previous Success with Receiving Facility I 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services I 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children Out of State 0 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State Facilities I 

Alternative to In-State Public Institutionalization 0 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 0 

Other 0 

Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting I 

a. Agency reported more than one reason for placement. 



The type of sotting frost frequently selected to receive the children placed out of state by this 
district was one designed for residential treatment or child care. To monitor the child's progress In 
these residential facilities or other settings receiving the children, the school district required quar- 
terly written progress reports. School district personnel reported using this method of m3nItorIng to 
the exclusion of on-site visits, telephone calls, or other methods to follow up on children's progress. 
A final question was asked about total public expenditures for the 31 placements. The school district 
reported that no local education funds were spent on out-of-state placements, which Is In accord with the 
description of the state funding process for such placements described In section III. 

Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 

None of the seven school districts which placed children out of state arranged the placements through 
an Interstate compact. This practice may have resulted from a number of factors, but was probably due to 
the lack of compact provisions for placements In facilities primarily educational In nature. Figure 08-2 
provides a graphic representation of the findings about compact utilization for children placed out of 
state by the local education agencies. 
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FIGURE 08-2# DEUWARE; UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN I97S 




Findings concerning the utilization of Interstate compacts as reported by Delaware state agencies Is 
given In Table Od-d* An examination of the state's child welfare agency Is not possible because the 
Bureau of Children and Youth Services could not provide the requested Information* In contrast^ the 
Departiteot of Public Instruction reported that no compacts were used to placed 45 children out of state 
In )978* This finding Is similar to that reported for local agencies, displayed In Figure Tdble 
08-8 also Illustrates that the Department of Corrections (Juvenile Justice II) reported all 2\ out-of- 
state placements Involving that agency were processed through a compact* However » due to the method of 
data collection from the state courts (Juvenile Justice I), It could only be determined that at l«a$t 
•Ight children placed out of Delaware by these courts (or 73 percent) had their placements arranged 
through a compact In 1978* 

Final ly^ this table shows that the Division of Mental Retardation did not use an Interstate compact 
for Its six placements In other states* 
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TABLE 06-8. DELAWARE: UTILIZATION OF IffTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Chi Id Juvenlie Justice^ Mental 

Wei fare Education I TT Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements * 


45 


11 


21 


6 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Ri>ported by State Agencies * 


0 


8b 


21 


0 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements * 


0 


73 


too 


0 



* denotes Not Available. 



a. Juvenile Justice- I Indicates data reported by the Delaware family courts 
and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Delaware Department of 
Corrections. 

b« Information was collected from the Delaware family courts In a manner 
which did not result !n full determination of compact utilization. 



E> The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



In that the majority of youth services are provided by Delaware state agencleSi the willingness and 
capability of these agencies to report their Involvement In arranging out-of-state placements was criti- 
cal to the survey. The extent to which the state agencies described their Involvement In out-of-state 
placements Is summarized In Table 08-9« As can be seen, the Bureau of Children and Youth Services wan. 
the only agency which could not respond to the study's request for this Information* The remaining state 
aoencles could report their specific Involvement and the total number of dilldren placed out of state 
with their assistance or know ted ge« 

Further review* of Table 08-9 reveals that the DPI funded a total of 39 out-of-state placements In 
1978 — 38 were arranged by school districts and one was court ordered but arrranged and funded by the 
DPI* This agency eLso helped arrange another pldcemtnt and reported knowledge of an additional five out- 
of-state placements, included In the total of 45 placements. In which the agency was not directly 
Involved* 

Delaware family courts arranged and funded the placement of 11 children In other states* Although 
its involvement did not Include the expenditure of state revenue, the Department of Corrections helped to 
arrange 21 out*of-state placements* Finally, It can be observod In Table 08-9 that the Division of 
Mental Health was not Involved In arranging any out-of-state placements In 1978; however, the related 
state agency responsible for mental retardation was Involved In six such placements* 
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TABLE 08-9, DGUWARE: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported Placed 
during 1978 by Statt Agenlces 



Types of Child 
Improvement Welfare 


Education , 


Juvenllo Justice^ 
1 II 


Menta 1 
Health 


Mental 
Retardation 


State Arranged 
and Funded 




0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Local ly Arranged 
but State Funded 




38 


— 


— 






Court Ordered, but 
State Arranged 
and Funded 




1 


II 


0 


0 


0 


Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State 
Fund Ing 




39 


1 1 
1 1 


0 

V 


0 


3 


Local ly Arranged 
and Funded, and 
Reported to State 




0 










State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Old Not Fund 
the Placement 




1 


0 


21 


0 


3 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Number of 
Chi Idren Placed 
Out of State with 
State Assistance 
or Knowledge^ 




45 


1 1 


21 


0 


6 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 



a« Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Delaware family courts 
and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Delaware Department of 
Corrections. 

b. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials Jn the particular 
state agency. In some cases* this figure consists of placements which did not 
directly Involve affirmative action by tht state agency but may simply Indicate 
knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences or through 
various forms of Informal reporting. 



Table 08-10 displays the destinations of children placed out of state with the Involvement of Delaware 
state agencies. The state family courts* Department of Corrections, and the Bureau of Children and Youth 
Services did not report this Information. However* the Lcpartment of Corrections reported that Florida, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania were generally the destinations of children known to have been out of state. 

The Department of Public Instruction Indicated that states contiguous to Delaware received most out- 
of-state placements known to the agency. Seventy-eight percent of the education placements went to 
border states, especially Pennsylvania c^nd Maryland. The remaining ten children went primarily to states 
In New England* and the two most dista'it placements were to Illinois and Texas. The Division of Mental 
Retardation also relied primarily upon contiguous states* and then Massachusetts, for the placements the 
agency arranged for children '-^ I978. 
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TABLE Oe-10. DELAWARE: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED 8Y STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



DtstI nations of 
Chlldran Placod 



ChTTd 
Walfara 



Numbar of CHILDRE N Placad 
Juvani la 



Education 



JusTlcao 

TT 



Mantal 
Rata rdat Ion 



tlllnols 
Malna 
Maryland 
Massachusatts 
Nair Jarsay 




1 

2 
13 
2 
1 






3 
1 


Pannsylvania 
Rhoda Island 
TaxQS 




21 
4 

1 






2 


Placamants for 
Which Dastlnatlons 
Could Not ba 
Raportad by Stata 
Aganclas 


All 


0 


AM 


Al 1 


0 


Total Numbar of 
Placamants 




45 


11 


21 


6 



* danotas Not Aval labia. 

a» Juvani la Justica I Indicates data raported by tha Dalaware family courts 
and Juvani la Justica II Indlcatas data raportad by tha Dalaware Department of 
Corractlons* 



Tha typas of chlldran placad out of state with the Involvamont of state agencies Is Indicated In 
Table 08-1 !• Onca again, BCYS did not report this Information. Tha DPI raportad placing children who 
ware unruly or dlsruptlva. In addition to having mantal or emotional Impairments* Courts placed Juvenile 
delinquents and battered, abr^doned, or neqiected chlldran, while the Department of Corrections was 
Involved primarily with the placement of Juvenile delinquents and unruly/dlsruptlva chlldran cut of 
Delaware^ The Division of Mental Retardation reported ,p lacing chlldran who were mentally handicapped* 
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TABLE 08-11. DELAWARE: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED COT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agtncy Type^ 



Types of Conditions 


Child 




Juvtnl !• J 


usTice^ 


Mental 


Wei fare 


Education 


1 


II 


Retardation 


Physically Handicapped 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Mentally Handicapped 




X 


0 


0 


X 


Developmental ly Disabled 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Unruly/Dlsruptlve 


MM 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Truants 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Juvenile Delinquents 




0 


X 


X 


0 


Emotional ly Disturbed 




X 


0 


0 


0 


Pregnant 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, 
or Neglected 




0 


X 


0 


0 


Adopted Children 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Chlldran 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 




0 


0 


0 


0 



denotes Not Available* 
a« X Indicates conditions reported* 

b« Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Delaware family coMrts 
and Juvenile Justice II Indicates data reported by the Delaware Department of 
Corrections. 



State agenlces were also asked to describe the category of placement which most frequently received 
children placed out of state with their Involvement. While this type of Information was not reported by 
the BCYS, the other state agencies could describe the category of placement rrast frequently used for 
children leaving the state. 

The DPI and the DHSS' Division of Mental Retardation reported most frequently sending children to 
residential treatment settings or child care Institutions. In contrast, the family courts and the 
Department of Corrections said that children placed out of Delaware rtost frequently went to stay with 
relati ves. 

The state agencies were further asked to report the amount of public expenditures spent for the out- 
of-state placements known to them* Table 08-12 Indicates that public expenditures could be reported by 
each of the state agencies, except BCYS. A total of $527,000 In state funds were spent for the education 
placements. No other public expenditures wore reported for these placements. This finding Is consistent 
with the funding restriction stated In the Delaware education law mentioned earlier. 
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It Is of Int'trtst to not* that th« Departo^nt of Corrtctlons rtporttd $313 In local funds^ dtsplto 
th« fact that youth s#rvlc«s ar« a state governiTMnt function. It Is possible that the reported funds 
represent local agencUs that DOC cooperated with in arranging such placements. Another explanation Is 
that DOC uses a different definition of **local*^ and therefore reported on the expenditures of the courts 
or Its regional offices. Uhfortunatoly, expenditure Information was not collected from the state courts. 
However 9 the sum shot* Id be relatively minimal considering that most of the placements arranged by these 
agencies were In the homes of relatives. 

Table 08-12 also reveals that the Division of Mental Retardation reported expending $36,000 In 1978 
for the tnree placements arranged and funded by the agency. Obviously, the costs associated with place- 
ments In residential 'h^eatment centers are relatively significant. 



TABLE 08-12. DELAWARE; PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978^ AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGEM3IES 



Expenditures by AGENCY 

Cht Id Juveni le justice" Health and 

Levels of Government Welfare Education I IT Retardation 



e 


State 




$527,000 est 




0 


$36,000 


e 


Federal 




0 




0 


0 


e 


Local 




0 




$313 


0 


e 


Other 




0 




0 


0 




Total Reported 














Expenditures 




$527,000 




$313 


$36,000 



* denotes Not Available. 



a. Juvenile Justice 1 Indicates data reported by the Delaware family courts 
and Juvenile Justice 11 Indicates data reported by the Delaware Department of 
Corrections, 



F. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of'^State Placements 



Table 08-13 reviews the out-of-state placement Involvement of Delaware public agencies and each state 
agency's knowledge of this placement activity. The state child welfare agency's Inability to report its 
own 1978 Incidence of placement has already been discussed In the previous section of this profile. The 
state education agency was the only Delaware public agency at this level of government which has local 
service counterparts. /^aln, this state agency supplied accurate Information about local school 
districts' 1978 placement activity. 
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TABLE 08-13. DELAWARE: STATE AGENCIES* KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 





Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Mental 
Retardation 


Total Number of State 
and Local Agency 
Placements 


« 


45 


32 


0 


6 


Total Number of 
Placements Known to 
State Agencies 


« 


45 


32 


0 


6 


Percentage of 
Placements Known to 
State Agencies 


« 


100 


too 


100 


100 



* denotes Not Available, 



Because state agencies are responsible for Interstate compact administration, thefr report of 1978 
compact utilization Is of Interest to this study a* a source of two forms of Information. First, those 
state agencies which are the sole public source of services for the state's children provide the only 
compact utilization Information for that service type. In Delaware, this Information was not available 
from the child welfare agency, while the Department of Corrections and the family courts reported 29 of 
the 32 children placed out of state were processed through a compact and the state mental retardation 
agency reported no compact utilization In 1978. 



FIGURE 08-3. DELAWARE: THE TOTAL fJUMBER OF STATE AND 
LOCAL PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



50 
40 
30 
20 
10 



45 45 




Education 



32 32 




Juvenile Justice 



Child Welfare 
* denotes Not Available. 
■ State and Local Placements 

State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 
State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies: 
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Mental 
Retardation 



When local aqencles ciso exist in the service typOi state agencies are providing a comparative p!ece 
of Information which reflects the extent of stato government's knowledge of Interstate compact use among 
local agenda^* In this case, both the Delaware state and local education agencies reported no compact 
uti I tzatton. 



V, CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Several conclusions can be made from the foregoing Information about Delaware public agencies and 
their out-cr-state placement practices. Those which ore most emergent from the findings follow. 

• T BCYS did not respond to the study's request for Information about the agency's practices 
In out-of-state placement of children. Therefore, the total Incidence of out-of-state place- 
ments arranged by Delaware public agencies and other Information given In this profile Is 
Incomplete. 

• At the local level, the most out-of-state placement activity occurred In New Castle County, 
where one local school district arranged 31 placements, accounting for over 80 percent of the 
total reported placements by local school districts. 

• Onl Y a smal I number of the out-of-state placements arranged by the Department of Publ Ic 
I nstr uct I on and D I v I s I on of Menta I Ratardat I on Inc I ude states at great d I stances from 
Delaware. In general, children are sent Into neighboring states. 

• The DPI was found to effectively reaulate the out-of-state placement practices of local school 
districts through the existing policies and funding Incentives. All Information reported 
among the sample of school districts was consistent with state-reported data. 

• Several children were placed out of state without having compact-arranged placements. A lack 
of compact utilization was discovered for all placements arranged by public education and men- 
tal retardation agencies, and for some of those arranged by the state courts. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Delaware In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 populatlcri 
estimates based on the 1970 notional census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the* Census, County and City 
Data Book> 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C. , 1978. 

I nformatlon aFout direct general s^ate and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 (100th Edition) , Washington, D.C., 
1979. 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources; the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1973 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN MAINE 
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1 1 . METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about Maine from a variety of sources using a number of data 
collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. Next, 
telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies and 
practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a follow-up 
to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and tnose of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
I f It was necessary to: 

• verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 

• collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In Maine appears below In Table 20-1. 



TABLE 20-1. MAINE: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Levels of 

Government 



Child 
Welfare 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Education 



JuvenI le 

Justipe 



Mental 
Health 



Mental 
Retardation 



State Telephone Telephone Telephone Telephone Telephone 

Agencies Interview Interview Interview Interview Interview 

Mailed Survey: Malted Survey: Malted Survey: Mailed Survey: Mailed Survey: 

DHS officials DECS officials DMHC officials DMHC officials DMHC officials 



Local 
Agencies 



Not Appl Icable 
(State Offices) 



Telephone 

Survey: 
to percent 
sample of the 
164 school 
districts to 
verify state 
I nformatlon** 



Not Applicable 
(State Offices) 



Not Appl Icablo 
(State Offices) 



Not Appl I cable 
(State Offices) 



a. Information attributed In this profile to the state's school districts was gathered 
from the state education agency end the ten percent sample. 
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ill. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



Ao Introductory R#marks 



Maln« ha$ Vh« 39th largest land ar«a (30,920 squar* ml Us) and Is th« 38th most populated state 
(1,037,955) In the United States. It has^ \6 cities with populations over 10,000 and thrte cities with 
populations over 23,000, Portland Is the largest city in the stata with an approximate population of 
60,000. Augusta, the capital city. Is the sixth most populated city In the state* It has 16 counties* 
The estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 ytars old was 193,979. 

Maine has two Standard Mttropolltan Statistical Areas (SMSAs), Lewlston-Auburn (Includes Androscoggin 
County) and Portland (Includes Cumberland County)* Its only bordar state Is New Hampshirt, but It Is 
also contiguous to Canada* 

Maine was rankad 34th nationally In total state and local per capita e;(pendltures, 48th In per capita 
expenditures for education, and 14th In per capita expenditures for public welfare*' 



Maine ''s Department of Human Services (DHS) is responsible for providing child welfare services to 
chttdran and youth In all of the 16 counties through five regional offices located In Portland, Lewlston, 
Augusta, Bangor, and Houlton* The main agency administering these programs Is the department's Bureau of 
Resource Development (BRD)* BRD programs Include child protective services, foster care, day care, and 
adoption* 

Maine's five DHS regional offices request the out-of<-state placement of children through the 
Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC). Maine has been a member of the compact since 
1961* 



Maine's Department of Education and Cultural Services (DECS) has the major responsibility for Its 
educational system* Within DECS Is the Special Education Division, which Is directly Involved with the 
placement of children In other states* 

Maine's 154 local school districts have responsibility for providing special education as well as the 
normal curriculum for grades K-I2* All out-of-*state placements by Maine local school districts must be 
approved by the DECS* Approval for an out**of-*state home or facility placement Is usually given after It 
has been determined by a Pupil Evaluation Team that the needed service Is not available In Maine* The 
standard per pupil costs for these local school district placements Is reimbursable by the state upon 
request* It has been reported that out-of-state placements not Involving public funds are not 
necessarl ly reported to the state* 



The detention and rehabilitation of Juvenile offenders Is the responsibility of the Department of 
Mental Health and Corrections (DMHC)* Adjudicated delinquent youth are referred by local district courts 
to the department's Bureau of Corrections, which operates a single Juvenile detention facility* The 
bureau's Division of Probation and Parole has five regional offices which handle Juvenile probation and 
parole for the entire state* These offices also are responsible for the Intake of Juvenile court cases 
and for programs to divert youthful offenders from Institutionalization* The diversion programs use 
private resources for the placement of children and for programs operated by the Dopartment of Human 
Services' Bureau of Resource Development* 



B* Child Welfare 



Education 



D* 



JuvenI ie Justice 
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Matn«*s local district courts do not hav« funds for the out-of-state placement of children. 
Consequently, all out-of-state placements are coordinated at the state level* The DMHC reported that 
local courts could not place children out-of-state without reporting the Information to their agency. 
Maine uses the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) to facilitate and coordinate the out-of-state 
placement of children. Maine has been a mtmber of the compact since 1953. 



The administration and supervision of children's mental health services In Maine Is the 
responsibility of the Office of Children's Services (OCS) within the Department of Mental Health and 
Corrections, OCS, which was formerly within the Bureau of Mental Health, functions much as the other 
three bureaus within the department, though lacking that official legislative designation. In this role. 
It provides services to children across bureau lines, spending an estimated 80 percent of Its time 
administering state and federally funded children's mental health programs, 15 percent of Its time 
coordinating delinquency prevention efforts with the Bureau of Corrections and administering grants 
towards that purpose, and five percent of Its time providing planning and technical assistance services 
to the Bureau of Mental Retardation. 

The office funds children's services In the eight private nonprofit mental health centers In the 
state, four by direct children services grants and four through funds provided for the overall mental 
health center program plan, which Includes children's services. Each of the private nonprofit centers 
has a children's services director which relates to the office In a relationship of consultation and 
assistance. The four program areas supported by the office and operated by the center Include 
resldtntlai treatment, family treatment, early Intervention, and prevention. 

The office approves and funds out-of-state placement of children needing mental health treatment, 
most often In conjunction with the Department of Education and Cultural Services, paying only for the 
mental health treatment component of children's placement services. It also consults with the state 
education agency with regard to mental health treatment concerns raised In out-of-state placement 
decisionmaking and arranging by that agency. 

The office licenses all private facilities providing mental health services to children In Maine and 
operates two state Institutions. 

All applicable out-of-state placements are reported to be made through the Interstate Compact on 
Mental Health (ICMH), which Is administered by the Bureau of Mental Health. Maine has been a member of 
the compact since 19S7« 



The Bureau of Mental Retardation within the Department of Mental Health and Corrections provides 
services to mentally retarded children In Maine, primarily to the point of their entry Into the public 
school system. The bureau then yields to the education system which then takes responsibility for these 
services under the state's special education program. 

During the preschool years, the bureau provides diagnostic, advocacy, and In-home training services 
to mentally handicapped children and their families and It continues advocacy activities after the 
children enter school. 

The bureau has six regional offices and operates three state Institutions with a total capacity of 
about 390 beds. The largest of these Institutions has 340 beds. Most direct services to children are 
provided at the local level by approximately 30 private, not-for-profit subcontractors which are 
substantially funded by the bureau and subject to Its program standards and monitoring. 

The placement of mentally retarded children In out-of-home settings, In or out of Maine, was reported 
to be discouraged by the bureau, except when they are necessary. The receiving setting must be discussed 
with the Department of Human Services and approved by the bureau. Out-of-state placements were reported 
to be approved only after In-state resources have been ruled out as appropriate for a particular child. 
Bureau officials reported that placements out of Maine are nearly always undertaken In conjunction wl+h 
either the Departments of Human Services or Education and Cultural Services. 



E. 



Mental Health 



F. Mental Retardation 
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IV, FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENT PRACTICES IN 1976 



Th9 responses of Maine state and local agoncles to the survey on out-of-state placement practices are 
Included In this section of the profile In tabular formi accompanied by some descriptive remarHs, 



A» The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



A summary of out-of-state placement activities appears below In Table 20-2, and It Introduces nore 
specific findings about agency practices which correspond to major out-of-state placement Issues raised 
In Chapter 1. 

Table 20-2 Indicates that among state agencies serving children, the Department of Human Services was 
most Involved In placement activity, reporting 37 children sent to other states In 1976, The Division of 
Probation and Parole, Department of Mental Health and Corrections, placed less than one-half as many 
children out of Maine than DHS, with a total of \5 placements. 

The Department of Education and Cultural Services reported eight state-arranged out-of-state 

placements, while the DMHC*s Bureau of Mental Health reported six children sent to other states for care 

and treatment. The Bureau of Mental Retardation reported fewer still, with a total of only three 
out-of-state placements In 1976. 

Because most chlldren*s services are supervised and administered by agencies within state oovernment 
In Maine, only local school districts had to be contacted. It was reported that a total of 31 children 
were sent to other states for educational purposes, Including special Instruction. 



TABLE 20-2. MAINE: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 







Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Wei faro 


Education 


Juvenile Mental Mental 
Justice Health Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
Placements^ 


37 


8 


15 6 3 


69 


Local Agency 
P 1 acements 




31 




31 


Total 


37 


39 


15 6 3 


100 



— denotes Not Applicable. 



a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Inde- 
pendently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and 
others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to 
Table 20-11 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements. 



The practices of the local school districts are further defined In Table 20-3, which presents 
aggregate out-of-state placements for the districts contained In each of Maine's 16 counties. The 
highest Incidence reported was for the school districts In Cumberland County, which placed 11 children 
Into other states. This county contains Maine's largest city, Portland, and Is one of the state's two 
SMSAs. School districts In the other county containing an SMSA, Androscoggin County, placed three 
children out of state. 
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S«cond In placement Inctdence^ with etght, were th« school districts In York County, which Is one of 
two counties bordering another state and which Is located in the southwest tip of Maine* The remaining 
nine out-of-state placements came from school districts In other counties, most notably Kennebec, which 
placed five children out of state* 



TABLE 20-3. MAINE: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



1973 Number of CHILDREN 

Population^ Placed during 1978 

County Name (Age 8-17) Education 



Androscoggin 
Aroostook 


17,326 


3 


19,932 


0 


Cumberland 


37,267 


II 


FrankI In 


4,652 


0 


Hancock 


6,454 


I 


Kennebec 


18,025 


5 


Knox 


5,241 


0 


Lincoln 


4,012 


0 


Oxford 


8,677 


1 


Penobscot 


23,748 


I 


Piscataquis 


2,795 


0 


Sagadahoc 


4,912 


0 


Somerset 


8,391 


I 


Waldo 


4,631 


0 


Wash Ing ton 


5,699 


0 


York 


22,217 


8 



Total Number of 
Placements Arranged 

by Local Agencies 3! 

Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 164 



a« Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census* 



B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



The Involvement of school districts In out-of-state placement Is described In Table 20-4. From the 
Information received, only 23 school districts, or 14 percent, placed children Into other states, leaving 
the majority of districts serving children with In-state resources* 
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TABLE 20-4» MAINE: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-Of-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Response Categories 



Number of AGENCIES » by Agency Type 
Education 



Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 

Agencies Which Did Not Know If They Placed^ 
or Placed but Could Not Report the 
Number of Chi Idren 

Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 

Agencies Which Did Not Participate In 
the Survey 

Total Local Agencies 



23 

0 
141 

0 
164 



Information was requested concerning why out-of-state placements had not occurred In 141 school 
itrlcts* Table 20-5 Indicates that 50 percent of all responses Indicated that sufficient services were 
isent In Maine for the needs that arose during the reporting parlodi and an equal percentage also said 
it no need for special services had arisen* 



TABLE 20-5. MAINE: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OaT-K)F -STATE 
PUCEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Chi Idren Out of Stato« 


Number of Local AGENCIESi by Reported Reason(s) 


Education 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


0 


Restricted 


0 


Lacked Funds 


0 


Sufficient Services Available 




In State 


139 


Other b 


139 


Number of Agencies Reporting No 




Out-of-state Place^tjonts 


141 


Total Number of Agencies 




Represented In Survey 


164 



a« Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 

b» Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy^ were disapproved by pa rents ^ Involved too much red tape^ 
and were prohibitive to family visitations because of distance. 
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Public agencies placing children out of state sometimes enlist the consultation or assistance of 
other public agencies In the placement process, and the extent of this type of cooperation occurring 
among placing school districts Is reflected In Table 20**6* The school districts wh Ich placed children out 
of state usually Involved another public agency In the process, with over three*fourths of the responses 
Indicating the occurrence of Interagency cooperation. Similarly, this cooperation was brought to bear on 
the placement of 68 percent of all children reported to have left the states 



TABLE 20-6. MAINE: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGe OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and Percentage, by Agency Type 
tducatlon 

Number Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State Placements^ 23 14 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State Placements 

with Interagency Cooperation 18 78 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 31 100 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 

with Interagency Cooperation 21 68 



a. See Table 20-4. 



The conditions and statuses of children placed Into other states by local education agencies are 

suwnarlzed In Table 20-7. The most frequently mentioned characteristic of these children was that they 

had special education needs, closely foIlo<«ed In frequency of response by o description of 

unruly/dlsruptlve. In addition, one or t^o school districts also reported that children placed out of 
Maine were physically, mentally, or en^otlonal ly handicapped* 



TABLE 20-7. MAINE: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Types of Conditions^ Education 

Physical ly Handicapped 15 

Mentally Retarded or 

Developmental ly Disabled 1^ 

Unruly/Olsruptlve ^7 

Truant 0 

JuvenI le Del Inquent 0 

Mentally 1 1 l/Emotlonal ly Disturbed 15 

Pregnant 0 
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TABLE 20-7. (Continued) 



Typts of Condi tlons^ 


Nufftber of AbtNuito K^poTTing 
Education 


Orug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


a ^ ^ ■ ■■ ■ ft AWm AM /W* t AfM^Arl 

oQTT9r#Q p ADanoOfiVQ 1 or nvg ' vCTVQ 


0 


Adopttd 


0 


Sp#cUI Education N«eds 


18 


Multiple Handicaps 


0 


Othtr 


0 


Number of Ag«ncl*s Reporting 


23 



Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 



There were no local agencies In Maine which placed more than four children out of state In 1978 and, 
therefore^ no agencies were requested to provide the Information collected from Phase 1 1 agencies In 
other states* 

Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 

An Issue of particular Importance to a study about the out-of-state placement of children concerns 
the extent to which Interstate compacts are utilized to arrange such placements. Table 20-8 reports 
overall findings about the use of compacts In 1978 by Maine local agencies which arranged ou*-of-state 
placements* Consideration of compact utilization by local education agencies finds that, In total, 20 
out of 23 agencies did not use a compact to arrange any out-of-state placements* This Is not surprising 
since no Interstate compact Includes placements to facilities solely educational In nature within Its 
purview* 



TABLE 20-8. MAINE: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 

Local Agencies Which Placed Number of AGENCIES 

Children Out of State Education 

NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 

FOUR OR LESS CHlTDRETi 23 

• Number Using Compacts 2 

• Number Not Using Compacts 20 
« Number with Compact Use Unknown I 

NUMBER OF PHASE 1 1 AGENCIES 

PLACING CHILDREN 0 



• Number Using Compacts 
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TABLE 20-8. 'Continued) 



Local Ag«ncUs Which Placed Number of AGENCIES 

Children Out of State Education 

Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 
e Number Not Using Compacts 
e Number with Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 

Children Out of State 23 
Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 2 
Number of AGENCIES Not Using 

Compacts 20 
Number of AGENCIES with Compact 

Use Unknown I 
— denotes Not Applicable. 



Table 20-9 provides additional Information about the utilization of Interstate compacts by Maine's 
local education agencies* This table Is organized similar to the preceding tab lei but reports findings 
about the number of children who were or were not placed out of Maine with a compact # In totali only two 
children were reported placed In other states with a compact* 
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TABLE 20-9. MAINE: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State Education 
CH ILDREN aACED BY AGENCIES 

HEPCRTTTO FOUR CR LESS PLACEMENTS 31 
e Number Placed with Compact Use 2 
e Number Placed without Compact Use 26 
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TABLE 



(Continued) 



NumbT of CHfLDREN 

Children Placed Out of State Education 

• Number Placed with Compact 

Use Unknown^ 3 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE H AGENCIES 0 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 

Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Children 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles ~ 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State 



31 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 2 
with Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 

with Compact Use Unknown 3 



- denotes Not Applicable* 

a. 



Agencies which placed four or l«ss children out of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements* Instead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement* Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included in the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown*" 



A graphic su.«narl2atlon of these findings about local agency utilization of interstate compacts In 
Maine Is Illustrated In Figure 20-U This figure Illustrates the P^'^centage of placements arrange^^^ 
local education ^jencles which were compact arranged, noncompact arranged, and undetermined with respect 



to compact use* 

l€-IO 
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FIGURE 20-1. MMNE: THE UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 




Molno^s state agencies also responded to a question about compact utilization and these responses are 
displayed In Table 20-10. Only the state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies reported any use of 
an Interstate compact In 1976» The child welfare agency reported all placements It had knowledge of wero 
arranged through a compact, while 33 percent of the state Juvenile Justice placements wore arrranged In 
that manner. 

Interestingly, the state education agency reported no compact util Izatlon by local school districts 
although two local agencies had reported utilizing a compact for tmo placements* 



TABLE 20-10. MAINE: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 





Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Menta 1 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 


37 


39 


15 


6 


3 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


37 


0 


5 


0 


0 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


100 


0 


33 


0 


0 
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0. Tht Out-of-state Placement Practices of Sta*e Agencies 



Table 20-11 expands upon the state agency placement Information that was Introduced In Table 20-2 by 
describing out-of-state placement activity according to the type of Involvement In placements undertaken 
by the agencies* 

The Bureau of Resource Development within the OHS estimated that the agency arranged and funded the 
placement of 37 children out of Maine, tuo of which were placed by order of a court. The DECS* Special 
Education Division reported a total of 37 children placed out of Maine for educational purposes In 1978. 
Eight of these children were state wards, and the state agency both arranged and funded their placement. 
The reinalning 29 wore reported to be arranged by local education agencies and funded by the state educa- 
tion agency. It Is noteworthy that the state report for locally arranged education placements closely, 
but not exactly, corresponds to the 31 placements reported by local school districts. A likely explana- 
tion for their minor discrepancy, which was also mentioned In section HI, Is that the arrangement of 
out-of-state placements without the use of public funds by school districts are not necessarily reported 
to the state agency. 

The OMHC's Division of Probation and Parole reported a total of 15 out-of-state placements, ten of 
which the agency contributed to, although It was neither legally nor fiscally responsible for the 
chl Idren* 

The OMHC's Bureau of Mental Health estimated that It arranged and funded the out-of-state placement 
of two children, and arranged the placement of four additional children, although It was not legally or 
financially respon'slble for these children. These placements were arranged In collaboration with the 
DECS* Special Education Division. The DMHC's Bureau of Mental Retardation estimated arranging and 
funding the placement of only three children out of Maine In 1978. 
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TABLE 20-1 1, MAINE: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEKHNT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Nurrjer of CHILDREN Rtporttd 
Placed during 1976 by State AgencUs 

Chi I d JuvenI la Mental Mental 

Types of Involvement Welfare Education Justice^ Health Retardation 



State Arranged and Funded 35 8 5 2 3 

Locally Arranged but 
State Funded — 29 

Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 2 0 2 0 0 

Subtotal : Placements 

Involving State Funding 37 37 ^ 2 3 

Locally Arranged and Funded, 
and Reported to State — 0 

State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 

the Placement 0 0 10 4 0 

Other 0 0 0 0 0 

Total Number of Children 
Placed Out of State with 
State Assistance or 

Knowledge^ 37 37 15 6 3 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a» The subtotal In this column does not total because of double counting 
of children within the type of Involvement categories. 

b. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the par- 
ticular state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements which 
did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply 
Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences 
or through various forms of Informal reporting. 



The states to which Maine children were sent were reported by state agencies and Table 20-12 
summarizes those responses. 

As seen In Table 20-12, the DHS* Bureau of Resource Development reported the destination of all 
children placed out of state In 1978» Although a total of 16 states received children from this child 
welfare agency, 70 percent of the placements went to New England states. Most notable receivers among 
the New England states were Connecticut and Massachusetts, which received a total of 21 children. 
Outside of New England, 11 other states In many different areas of the country received one child each 
from the bureau. Included In these states were those as near as New York and Pennsylvania and as far as 
Florida and Texas. 

The Special Education Division of the DECS also relies primarily upon the resources of other New 
England states to serv*» children placed out of Maine. The state education agency placed 76 percent of 
the children for which ^'•stlnatlons were reported Into New England states, with Massachusetts again being 
a prime receiver of Maine children. Seventeen children were placed ther* In 1978, Only four states 
outside of New England (California, Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Texas) were mentioned by the state 
education agency as receiving children from Maine. These states received a total of seven of the 37 
children placed. Destinations were not reported for 22 percent of the children placed out of state by 
the Special Education Division. 
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Th« destinations w«r« not avallabU for on«-fIfth, or thr«« plactments, rtporttd by th« DMHC's 
Division of Probation and Parol** Ths 12 chltdrsn for which destinations wore named went either to 
Massachusetts or New Hanipshire, the latter being the only state contiguous to Maine* 

Seven of the nine children reported to have been placed out of Maine by the DMHC's Bureaus of Mental 
Health end Mental Retardation were placed Into Massachusetts, New Hampshire, or Rhode Island* Aside from 
these New England placementSi the mtntal health agency placed one child Into New Jersey and the mental 
retardation agency did not rtport the destination of one child* 

Overall, 78 percent of the children reported to have left Maine by state agtncles went to New England 
states, 17 percent wore sent to the contiguous state of New Hampshire, and 45 percent of the total went 
to Massachusetts* 



TABLE 20-12, MAINE: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATS AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 







Number of CHILDREN Placed 




Destinations of 


Child 


JuvenI le 


Mental 


Mental 


Chi Idren Placed 


Welfare 


Education Justice 


Health 


Retardation 


Cat Ifornia 


1 


1 


0 




Connecticut 


10 




0 




Florida 


1 




0 




Georgia 


1 




0 




Kentucky 


1 




0 




Louisiana 


1 




0 




Massachusetts 


11 


17 7 


2 


2 


Ntw Hampshire 


3 


5 5 


2 




New Jersey 


1 


2 


I 




New York 


1 




0 




North Carolina 


1 




0 




Pennsylvania 


1 


3 


0 




Rhode Island 


1 




1 




Texas 


1 


1 


0 




Vermont 


1 




0 




Virginia 


1 




0 




Placements for Which Destinations 








1 


Could Not be Reported by State Agencies 


0 


8 3 


0 


Total Number of Placements 


37 


37 15 


6 


3 



State aqencles were askad to describe the characteristics of the children placed out of state and 
their descriptions follow In Table 20-13* The DHS' Bureau of Resource Development reported placing only 
foster and adoptive children* 

The DECS' Special Education Division and the DMHC's Bureaus of Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
alt reported placing children out of Maine who were mentally or developmental ly handicapped* The state 
education and mental retardation agencies also noted that some children were physically handicapped* The 
state mental health agency shared with the Special Education Division the report that emotionally 
disturbed children had also left Maine for care and treatment* Two deaf children were reported placed by 
the education agency under the "other" category* 

The Division of Probation and Parole reported placing children with characteristics Including 
delinquency, unruly/dlsruptlve, and some history of substance abuse* 
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TABLE 20-13. MAINE; CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency TypeQ 



lypes or ^ondirions 


Child 




JuvenI le 


Mental 


Mental 


We 1 fare 


Education 


Justice 


Health 


Retardation 


r^nysicaiiy nanoicappod 


0 


X 


0 


0 


X 


MonTaiiy Hanoi capped 


0 


X 


0 


X 


X 


Deve 1 optnon'ta 1 ly Disabled 


0 


X 


0 


X 


X 


Unru ly/DI srupti ve 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 


Truants 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


JuvenI le Del t nquents 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 


Emot I ona 1 1 y D 1 sturbed 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 












Neg 1 ected 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Adopted Children 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Chi Idren 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 



o» X Indicates conditions reported* 



In response to questions about the type of sotting most frequently selected to receive children sent 
Into other states, the state child welfare agency said that foster homes were rrost often used, and all 
other state ogenclec reported using residential treatment or child care facilities most frequently. 

Finally, the state agencies In Maine were asked to report their expenditures for out-of-state 
placements by the source of funds that were used* Table 20-14 presents the responses received to these 
Inquiries. The DHS' Bureau of Resource Development and the DMHC's Bureau of Mental Retardation did not 
report this Information, but the other three agencies gave complete fiscal Information In either actual 
or estimated amounts. 

The DECS' Division of Special Education reported spending a total of S383,234 on out-of-state 
placements made In 1978, with nearly 90 percent coming from local sources. The DMHC's Division of 
Probation and Parole and Bureau of Mental Health reported spending $1,500 In federal funds and $15,000 In 
state funds, respectively. 
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TABLE 20-14. MAINE: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PUCEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES 





Expenditures, by AGENCY Type 


Levels of Government 


Chi Id JuvenI le 
Welfare Education Justice 


Mental Mental 
Health Retardation 


• State 


* $ 41,000 0 


$15,000 * 


• Federal 


* 0 $1,500 


0 * 


• Local 


» $342,234 0 


0 * 


• Other 


» 0 0 


0 * 


Total Reported Expenditures 


* $383,234 $1,500 


$15,000 * 


* denotes Not Available. 






E. State Agencies* 


Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 



Services for children ora primarily operated by state government In Mdlne and, therefore, these 
agencies* knowledge of out-of-state placements reflects the majority of Information collected about this 
type of placement frcxn that state. All the state agendles without local counterparts were able to 
provide the number of place*nents they were responsible for arranging or knew had occurred In 1978. The 
state education agency, however, did not report two placements which the survey of local school districts 
Identified. Again, this may be due to local agencies not reporting placements mode without the use of 
state funds. 



TABLE 20-15. MAINE: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 





Child 
We 1 fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Mental 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


37 


39 


15 


6 


3 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


37 


37 


15 


6 


3 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


100 


95 


100 


100 


100 



The almost unilateral ability of Maine state agencies to report upon out-of-state placements made In 
1978 and the Involvement of all state agencies In that practice Is Illustrated In Figure 20-2. The state 
agencies' report of compact utilization Is also reflected In the figure. 
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FIGURE 20-2. MAINE: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED 
BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Child Juvenile Mental Mental 

Welfare Education Justice Health Retardation 




State and Local Placements 



State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 




V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Th« foregoing findings from the study's survey of Maine's public agencies suggest some general trends 
In th« state with regard to out-of-state placement practices. 



• The responsibility for the placement of children Into other states resides primarily with 
agencies within state government, all of which engage In this practice to some extent. 

• Out-of-state placements originating from the local level come from school districts located 
primarily In urban and border areas In the southwestern corner of the state and often Involve 
children who have special education needs, are unruly/dlsruptlve or are emotionally 
disturbed. 

• The New England states predominate among those selected to receive children placed by Maine 
state agencies, accounting for 78 percent of those children for whom destinations were 
reported. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Maine In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 
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FOOTNOTES 



ImI • ■ Supplaitient), Washington, D.C., 1978. ^ 

-inyormaT'on obouf airecl" general state and iocal total per capita expenditures and exDand!tur«<5 ♦or 
education and public welfare ware also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of ?h^^^^ tZ 
they appear In Statistical. AbsW 1979 ^ ll^h 'Idltron ?. SlshL'o?on"f"D.g?' 

estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 'nstitute 1975 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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1 1. METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about Massachusetts from a variety of sources using a number 
of data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children* A mall survey was used, as a 
follow-up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to out-of-state placement practices 
of state agencies and those local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 

• verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 

• collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In Massachusetts appears below In Table 22-1. 



TABLE 22-1. MASSACHUSETTS: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State 
Agencies 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 




Mai led Survey: 
DPW officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DOE officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DYS officials 


Mailed Survey: 
DMH officials 

Telephone 
Survey: All 
state regional 
and area offices 


Local 
Agencies^ 


Not Applicable 
(State Offices) 


Telephone 
Survey: 
AM 381 
local school 
districts 


Not AppI 1 cable 
(State Offices) 


Not Applicable 
(State Offices) 



a. The telephone survey was conducted by the Ohio Management and Research 
Group under a subcontract to the Academy. 
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Ill, THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A> Introductory Rtroarks 



Massachusetts has the 45th largest land area (7|826 square miles) and Is the tenth mst populated 
stite (5,812,489) in the United States. The capital, Boston, Is the most poulated city In the state. 
Massachusetts has 149 cities with populations over 10,000 and 17 cities with populations over 60,000. In 
addition, of Its 12 counties and two city-county consolidations (Barnstable and Suffolk), Massachusetts 
h«s five counties with populations over 500,000: Boston-Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, and 
Worcester. The estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 years old was 1,011,761. Massachusetts 
Is one of the nost densely populated areas In the country with 742.7 persons per square mile. 

Massachusetts has ten Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). Two of the SMSA's Include New 
Hampshire, one Includes Connecticut and another, Rhode Island. Other contiguous states are New York and 
Vermont. 

Massachusetts was ranked 14th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures. 28th In 
per capita expenditures for education, and third In per capita expenditures for public welfare.* 



In 1978, child welfare services for children and youth were administered by the Department of Public 
Wolfare^s Office of Social Sarvlces (OSS). Since that survey year, a reorganization of services has 
occurred In Massachusetts and social services are no longer administered by the Department of Public 
Welfare. This change In service responsibility Is described at the end of this section under Recent 
Developments. During the survey year of 1978, the Office of Social Services' programs were provided 
through the department's six regional offices and 39 community service area offices located throughout 
Massachusetts. The Department of Public Welfare also has an Independent Office for Children which 
advocates for children's programs across all state agencies and builds community awareness of the needs 
of young people. The Office for Children has authority for licensing all Institutions that provide 
services to the young. Including foster care, mental health care, and residential care for adjudicated 
del Inquents. 

The OSS was responsible In 1978 for the placement of children out of state through the Interstate 
Compact on the PIccement of Children (ICPC). Massachusetts has been a member of the compact since 1963, 



The Massachusetts Department of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for Its educational 
system. Within DOE Is the Special Education Division (?^*D), which Is directly Involved with the 
placement of children In other states. The division Is div ^ed Into five bureaus and six regions which 
supervise the 381 local school districts. The 381 school dl^^rIc^s provide special education services In 
addition to the normal curriculum for grades K-12. 

Under Chapter 766 of the Acts of 1972, a child with special needs can bo placed with a private 
Institution If It offers services not available. In public schools. However, under no circumstances can 
the private school become a substitute for the development of adequate facilities on the public school 
level. Chapter 766 requires local school districts to prepare a plan which details the steps which have 
been taken to provide the necessary services that temporarily may be supplied by a private school, and to 
estimate when these steps can be completed; that Is, Chapter 766 places the responsibility for arranging 
and providing special education programs for Individual children on the local school districts. . 

The SED exercises a continuous monitoring function to assure that local school districts provide the 
precise educational benefits required by law for each child placed out of state. The SED can Investigate 
any aspect of any special education program and has the power of subpoena to force local school 
authorities to cooperate. Moreover, the division can recommend to the Board of Education that state 



B. Child Welfare 



Education 
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inonles be withheld from any school district which does not comply with the laws and regulations governing 
special education* Regional offices of the SED are responsible for monitoring locaT school districts' 
Implementation of Chapter 766, 

Recommendations and evaluations for out-of-state placements are made by a Core Evaluation Team (CET). 
Local school districts are required to assess the progress of children In Chapter 766 programs ten months 
after their Initial placement and at least annually from then on* The CET examines these assessments and 
makes recommendations with quarterly progress reports on each child's performance In his or her 
educational program* 

When a child Is placod out of state as a result of CET recommendations, through the 766 process, the 
local school district or the state must pay all costs that are educational In nature. 

It was reported by SED personnel that local school districts would not place children out of state 
without authorization and funding assistance from the state* 



D* JuvenI le Justice 



Juvenile Jurisdiction In Massachusetts is the responsibility of the 68 state district courts* These 
courts generally hold Jurisdiction over matters relating to dependent and neglected children and 
delinquent youth* The cities of Boston, New Bedford, Springfield^ and Worcester » and Bristol County have 
special Juvenile courts* Probation Is a function of these courts* 

Courts commit adjudicated delinquents to the Department of Youth Services (DYS). DYS persornel work 
In probation offices throughout the state* Youth who are not adjudicated delinquent may be cared for In 
community-based residential programs and In at-home programs supervised by DYS staff* About 250 private 
not-for-profit agencies provide services to the department* 

Out-of-state placements are Initiated by court DYS probation officers* These officers coordinate the 
task of placing children out of state with the 68 district courts* The DYS reported that the state 
district courts could not place children out of state without reporting the Information to the probation 
offices* All out-of-state placements are reported to be made through the Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
(ICJ)* Massachusetts has been a member of the compact since 



E. Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



Mental health and mental retardation services are provided by the Department of Mental Health (DMH). 
The department administers and funds six regional offices with a mental retardation specialist In each 
office* These six regional offices service 40 area offices, some of which do not handle children* The 
DMH also operates eight public residential facilities serving approximately 7,300 retarded children and 
adults* The six regional and 40 area offices can place children out of state without reporting these 
placements to the state, even though state funds may be Involved* The DMH administers the ICMH which 
Massachusetts Joined In 1956* 



F» Recent Developments 



On July 1, 1979, the administration of social service programs In Massachusetts became Independent of 
the Department of Public Welfare when the Department of Social Services (DSS) was established. DSS, in 
addition to Its foster care and adoption programs, provides residential care, protective services, day 
care, homemaking, and counseling* Some of these programs are administered through purchase-of-servlce 
contracts with private providers* 
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IV, F INDUES FROM A SURVEY OF OUT^F-»STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



The survey of Massachusetts state end local public agencies resulted In the findings discussed and 
tabularly displayed In the remainder of this profile. The Information Is purposely organized In a manner 
which Is responsive to the major questions posed about the out-of-state placement of children. 



A, The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



Table 22-2 presents the total number of out-of-state placements arranged by Massachusetts state and 
local public agencies, by ogency type. As recalled from section III, the majority of youth services In 
Massachusetts are provided by agencies within state government. The only exception to this 
organizational structure exists for educational services which are administered, In part, by local school 
districts. 

All agencies were able to report placei.tent Information, although the Department of Education did not 
distinguish between local- and state-arranged placements. The Department of Public Welfare, Office of 
Social Services, reported the highest number of out-of-state placements In comparison to the other public 
agencies. The number of placements arranged cooperatively with more than one agency may have been 
reported by all Involved agencies and, therefore, may be duplicated. The total numbers, then, are not 
absolute. 



TABLE 22-2. MASSACHUSETTS: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PUCENENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 
1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Level s of 
Government 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 



Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total 



State Agency 
Placements^ 



255 



Kb 



17 



35 



307 



Local Agency 
Placements 

Total 



255 



79 
79 



17 



35 



79 
386 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded 
Independently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, nelpod arrange, 
and others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer 
to Table 22-12 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements. 

b. An estimated 30 out-of-state placements ware reported by the state 
education agency, but Includes locally arranged placements which were funded by 
the state, locally arranged placements which were reported to the state, and 
those placements the state agency helped to arrange but did not fund. 



Table 22-3 Illustrates the number of out-of-state placements by school districts according to the 
counties In which the school districts are located. It Is Important to bear In mind that the 
Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smaller than the counties containing them. For that 
reason, multiple agencies may have reported from each county, and the Incidence reports In the table are 
the aggregated reports of all within them. Both Dukes and Nantucket Counties, summer resort Islands off 
the Cape Cod coast and the counties with the smallest permanent Juvenile population, show no placement 
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activity by their school districts. The only othtr county with no placing school districts Is Suffolk 
County, the location of the state's largest city and capital, Boston. However, Table 22-3 shows that the 
school districts within the surrounding counties of the Boston area (Middlesex, Norfolk, and Essex) 
placed 52 percent of the children reported placed out of state. Along with education agencies In Bristol 
and Plymouth Counties, these five eastern counties' agencies reported arranging 81 percent of all the 
local out-of-state placements. 



TABLE 22-3, MASSACHUSETTS: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRAN($CD BY 
LOCAL A(3£NCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND A(5eNCY 
TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



County ^teme 


1978 
PoDu 1 at lon^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 
Education 


Barnstable 
Berkshire 

Bristol 
Dukes 

Essex 


21,244 
26,041 
81,622 
1,277 
111,260 


1 
1 

15 est 
0 

8 est 


FrankI In 
Hampden 
Hampsh Ire 
Midd lesex 
Nantucket 


10, 330 
82, 149 
18,898 
245,956 
980 


1 

9 
1 

21 
0 


Norfolk 
Plymouth 
Suffolk 
Worcester 


111,769 
77, 201 
107,655 
115 "57Q 


12 est 
8 
0 
8 


Multlcounty Jurisdictions 






Plymouth, Suffolk 




0 


Norfolk, Bristol, Middlesex 




0 


Plymouth, Bristol 




1 


Norfolk, Bristol 




0 


Total Number of 
Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 




79 est 


Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 




381 



a* Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources; the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



Bt The Out-of-Stffte Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



As shown In Table 22-4, the results from the survey of Massachusetts local public agencies Includes 
381 local school districts. All districts contacted participated In the survey, five of which were 
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unable to report their Involvement In oot-of -state placement In I978» F|fty-one local school districts^ 
or 13 percent, did report some placement activity while the remaining 325 did not place any child out of 
state* 



TABLE 22-4, MASSACHUSETTS: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 



Number of AGENCIES, 
by Agency Type 



Response Categories Education 

Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State Placements 51 

Agencies Which Did Not Know If They Placed, or Placed 

but Could Not Report the Number of Children 5 

Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 325 

Agencies Which Did Not Participate In the Survey 0 

Total Local Agencies 381 



All local school districts which did not arrange any out-of-state placements In 1978 were asked to 
repo'-t their reasons for not becoming Involved In the activity. Table 22-5 shows the majority of school 
districts felt that sufficient services were available In the state to mset children's needs. In 
addition, several l,)cal school districts reported that they were restricted either by law, administrative 
policy, lack of funds, parents, or distance, (Some of these responses were specified In the "other" 
category,) One local school district reported that there existed too much red tape when placing a child 
out of state* It should be recalled from section III that a local school district must take severaJ 
steps before a child can bo placed out of Massachusetts* 
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TABLE 22-5, MASSACHUSETTS: REASONS RGPORTEO BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 

Number of Local AGENCIES, 
Reasons for Not Placing by Reported Reason (s) 
Children Out of State« Education 

Lacked Statutory Authority 10 

Restricted^ I 

Lacked Funds p 

Sufficient Services Available In State 298 

OtherC 57 

Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of-State Placements 325 
Total Number of Agencies Represented In Survey 381 

a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of-state 
p lacements* 

b. Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, 
compliance with certain federal and state guidelines, and specific court orders. 

c. General ly Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, and 
wore prohibitive to family visitations because of distance. 



Interagency cooperation In out-of-state placements Is recorded In Table 22-6. As can be seen, less 
than one-half of the school districts reporting out-of-state placements made arrangements In cooperation 
with another public agency. These 21 school districts also reported that 44 percent of the 79 children 
placed out of Massachusetts wore placed cooperatively. 
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TABLE 22-6. MASSACHUSETTS: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY 
COOPERATION TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE 
PUCEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number ond Percentoge, 
by Agency Type 
tOucQtlon 

Number Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-Stote PlocomentsO 51 13 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State Placements with 

Interagency Cooperation 21 41 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 79 100 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State with Interagency 
Cooperation 35 44 

a. See Table 22-7, 



The conditions or statuses of children placed out of state by Massachusetts school districts appear 
In Table 22-7. The table Indicates that most school districts place children who are mentally 
t I 1/emottonal iy disturbed or have special education needs. Other common conditions Included the multiply 
and physically handlcappedt the mentally retarded, and the unruly/dlsruptlve child. In addition, two 
school districts reported to have placed either truants or Juvenile delinquents* Single school districts 
also reported placing children who were bettered, abandoned, or neglected; adopted; autistic; and had 
drug/alcohol problems. 



VABLE 22-7. MASSACHUSETTS: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
oar OF b'ATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Types of Conditions^ Education 

Physical ly Handicapped 11 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 9 

Unruly/OlsruptI ve 8 

Truant 2 

w'jvenl le Del inquent 2 

Mentally 1 1 l/Emotlonal ly 01 sturbed 24 

Pregnant 0 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 1 

Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 1 

Adopted 1 

Special Education Needs 35 
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TABLE 22-7. (Continued) 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Types of Conditions'' Educotlon 

Multiple Handicaps 14 
Other b \ 
Number of Agencies Reporting 51 

a* Some agencies reported more than one type of condition, 

o« Generally Included foster care placements* autistic children* and status 
of vendors* 



C» Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 

If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional information was 
requested* The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II 
agencies* The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In this section of Massachusetts < state 
profile* Wherever references are made fo Phase II agencies* they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. 

The relationship between the number of local Massachusetts agencies surveyed and the total number of 
children placed out of state* and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 22-1* 
Only one of the 51 local school districts which placed children out of Massachusetts In 1976 lo a Phase 
II agency. This single school district arranged the out-of-state placements of eight percont of the 
children reported by the local education agencies* 
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FIGURE 22-1. MASSACHUSETTS: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PUCEMENTS REPORTED, 
AND AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE II, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 

Education 

Number of AGENCIES 

Nt^mber of AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-Stote Plocefnents In 1978 

Number of AGENCIES Reporting Five or More Placements In 1978 
(Phase 1 1 Agencies) 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State In 1978 
Number of CHILDREN Placed by Phase II Agencies 
Percentage of Reported Placements In Phase II 




79 



XI 



III] 



This Phase II education agency Is located In Bristol County, an eastern county bordering on Rhode 
Island. Destinations of the children placed by this single Massachusetts Phase II school district were 
not obtained. A subsequent table, therefore, has not been Included. 

Additional questions were asked of this Phase II local school district, one of which was to report 
the reasons for making such placements. It can be seen In Table 22-8 t?)at this local school district 
placed children Into other sta^es for several reasons. Including that a child failed to adapt to a 
Massachusetts facility or because needed services did not exist In the state. The school district 
further noted that because previous success was experienced with out-of-state programs, this acted as an 
Incentive to place children out of Massachusetts. 
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TABLE 22-8. MASSACHUSETTS: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES 





Number of AGENCIES Reporting 




cuuvtCi 1 ion 


Receiving Facility Closer to Chlld*s Home, 




D«splte B«lng Across State Lines 


0 


Previous Success with Receiving Facility 


t 


Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 


1 


Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 




Out of State 


0 


Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 


1 


Facilities 


Alternative to In-State Public 




Institutional Izatlon 


0 


To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 


0 


Other 


0 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


1 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement. 



The type of setting most frequently selected to receive this same school district's children was one 
designed for residential treatment and child care. Annual written reports were used to monitor the 
children's progress In this type of setting. Annual expenditures for such placements were not reported 
by the school district. 



D, Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



The survey of local education agencies In Massachusetts also determined the exteni to which 
Interstate compacts were utilized to arrange out-of-state placements. A review of Table 22-9 Indicates 
that 49 of the 51 agencies which placed children out of state In 1978 reported that none of their 
placements were arranged through an Interstate compact. This Is not surprising because out-of-state 
placements to faculties solely educational In character are not under the purview of a compact. The 
single Phase \\ agency Is one of the school districts which did not utilize a compact. 
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TABLE 22-9« MASSACHUSETTS: l/TILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Local Agencies Which Placed Number of AGENCIES 

Children Out of State Education 

NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 

FOUR OR LESS CHrCDREN 50 

• Number Using Compacts 2 

• Number Not Using Compacts 48 

• Number with Compact Use 

Unknown 0 

NUMBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES 

PLACING CHILDREN I 

• Number Using Compacts 0 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Chi Idren 

Yes 0 
No I 
Don't Know 0 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 0 

No ' 

Don't Know 0 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 0 

!^o > 

Don't Know 0 

• Number Not Using Compacts I 

• Number with Cotnpact Use Unknown 0 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 

Children Out of State 51 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 2 

Number of AGENCIES Noi Using 
Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 

Use Unknown 0 



Further knowledge concerning the utilization of Interstate compacts Is acquired through cons^f deration 
of the Information given In Table 22-IO« This table Indicates the number of children who were or were 
not placed out of state with a compact* An examination of the overall trends shows that a total of 77 
children were placed In out-of-state residential care In 1978 without the use of a compact* The two 
school districts which utilized a compact reported placing only one child each* 
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TABLE 22-tO. MASSACHUSETTS: NUMBER OF PUCEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 

Number of CHILDREN 

Children Ploced Out of State Education 



CHILDREN PUCED BY AGENCIES 

XtHWIING FOUR CR LESS PLACEMENTS 73 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 2 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 7t 

• Number Placed with Compact 

Use Unknown q 

CHILDREN PUCED BY PHASE II AGENCIES $ 

• Number Pl«»c,<>d with Compact Use 0 

Number through Interstate Compact 

on the Placement of Children 0 
Number through Interstate 

Compact on Juveniles 0 
Number through Interstate 

Compact on Mental Health 0 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 6 



Number Placed with Compact iUso 

Unknown 0 
TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 

of State 79 
Number of CHILDREN Placed 

with Compact Use 2 
Number of CHILDREN Placed without 

Compact Use 77 
Number of CHILDREN Placed 

with Compact Use Unknown 0 



A graphic summarization of these findings about local education utilization of Interstate compacts in 
Vl.ft'ft^ In Figure 22-2. This figure Illustrates the percentage of plocementS 
arranged by school districts which were compact arranged, noncompact arranged, and undetermined with 
respect to compact use. 
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FIGURE 22-2. WSSACHUSETTS: THE UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS BY LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 




The state agencies In Massachusetts also reported tholr knowledge of compact utilization for the 
^nl"'?f.3iln! P'*"??^"^^ of which they were aware. Table 22-11 shows that both the state child welfare 

-^"T ! li" agencies reported use of a compact for all the placements they Identified. Despite 
the Inability of the state education agency to Identify the number of out-of-state placements for which 
It was responsible In 1978, It did report that no children were placed with the use of a compact. This 
conflicts with the three percent utilization by local agencies Illustrated In the preceding figure. 

Only six percent of the 35 children reported placed out of state by the state mental health and 
mental retardation agency were placed with compact use In 1978. 
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TABLE 22-1 K MASSACHUSEHS: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, IN 1978, BY AGENCY 
TYPE 





Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juvenl le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placetnents 


255 




17 


35 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


255 


0 


17 


2 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


100 


0 


lOO 


6 



denotes Not Available, 



E, The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 

The ability of Massachusetts state agencies to describe their Involvement In out-of-state placements 
Is summarized In Table 22-12, The Department of Public Welfare, Office of Social Services, reported that 
255 placements were state arranged and funded, of which an estimated 100 were ordered by a court. The 
Department of Education reported approximately 30 placements which were locally arranged, and funded 
either by the state or the local district. An undetermined number of educational placements were 
arranged by the state department. A substantial difference exists between the number of placements 
reported by the state agency and the local school districts. At least 49 locally-arranged placements 
were not reported by the state department, despite the approval policy described In section III. 

The Department of Youth Services \u Massachusetts reported arranging placements for three children 
requiring no state funds. Twelve children were also reported to have been placed In private schools out 
of state. The placement cost was reported by DYS to be paid by parents and the Department of Public 
Wo I fare. 

The Department of Mental Health reported arranging 35 placements, two of which were ordered by the 
district court and funded by the department. All other placements were reported to have been funded by 
the Department of Public Welfare and the Department of Education. 
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TABLE 22-12. MASSACHUSETTS: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING 
OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN R«porttd 
Plactd during 1978 by Statt Agencies 

Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Types of Involvement Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



State Arranged and Funded 255 0 0 0 

Locally Arranged but 
State Funded ^ » — 

Court Ordered, but State 

Arranged and Funded 100 0 0 2 

Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State 

Funding 255 » 0 2 

Local ly Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 

to State _ « — ^ 

State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Rtqulred by 
Law or Did Not Fund 

the Placement 0*3 29 

Other 0 0 12b 4 

Tota I NiJmber of 

Chi Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 

Knowledge^ 255 30 17 35 



* denotes Not Available* 
— denotes Not Applicable* 

a* Includes all out-of-state placements kjiown to officials In the 
particular state ag«ncy* In some cases, this figure consists of placements 
which did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may 
simply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case 
conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting* 

b* Placements to private schools out of state and paid for by parents or 
the Department of Public Welfare* 



Table 22-13 presents the destinations of children reported by state agencies* Only the DPW and DMH 
reported any Information, although Incomplete* DPW reported sending two children to Canada* The 
Department of Mental Health branches reported that nine children had been sent to the contiguous states 
of Connecticut, Vermont, and New York, and txo other children were placed In Kansas* 
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TABLE 22-13. 



MASSACHUSenS: 
OUT OF STATE IN 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 







Number of CHILDREN Placed 




Destinations of 
Children Placed 


Child 
Welfare 


JuvenI le 
Education Justice 


Mental Health 
Mental Retardation 


Connecticut 
Kansas 
New York 
Vermont 
Canada 


2 






5 
2 
1 
3 


Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 
Agencies 


253 


All All 




24 


Total Number of Placements 


255 


30 17 




35 



The conditions of children placed out of state were also reported by the state agencies. In Table 
22-14 one can see the diversity of children placed by the Department of Public Welfare* Children who 
were battered, abandoned, or neglected and children who have been placed with foster or adoptive parents 
are traditional responses from this type of agency. However, children with physical and mental 
I:RpaIrments, children having drug/alcohol problemSf and unruly/dlsruptlve children were also reported by 
this agency. 

The Department of Education reported that this agency serves children according to objectives 
outlined In their Individualized Education Plan and that they do not "label" children In the manner 
offered In the survey* The Department of Youth Services placed truants. Juvenile delinquents, and 
children who were unruly/dlsruptlve or had drug/alcohol problems Into other states* The Department of 
Mental Health sent children with conditions similar to those DPW reported to have placed out of state. 
In addition* DMH sent truants and Juvenile delinquents to other states. 



TABLE 22-14. MASSACHUSEHS: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 



Types of Conditions 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 

Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Physically Handicapped 


X 


0 


0 


X 


Mental ly Handicapped 


X 


0 


C 


X 


Developmental iy Disabled 


X 


0 


0 


X 


Unruly /Disruptive 


X 


0 


X 


X 


Truants 


0 


0 


X 


X 


Juveni le Delinquents 


0 


0 


X 


X 


Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


0 


0 


X 
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TABLE 22-14. (Continued) 



Agency Type^ 



Types of Conditions 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juven I le 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Prtgnant 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


X 


0 


X 




X 


Battered » Abandoned^ or 
Neglected 


X 


0 


0 




X 


Adopted Children 


X 


0 


0 




0 


Foster Chi Idren 


X 


0 


0 




0 


Other 


X 




0 




X 



a. X Indicates conditions reported. 



b* Respondent reported that this agency serves children according to 
objectives outlined In their Individualized Education Plan and they do not 
label children In the above manner* 



The most frequently used placement setting for out-of-state placements was also supplied by the state 
agencies. The state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies both reported that children mainly went 
to live with relatives outside of Massachusetts* The state education and montal health agencies nost 
frequently sent children to residential treatment or child care facilities. 

The state agencies were further asked to report upon the amount and source of expenditures associated 

with out-of-state placements In 1978.. DYS was the only state agency to report fiscal Infonnatlon, which 

totaled $271 In state nonles. The Department of Mental Health etuphasUed that very little departmental 
funds existed for out-of-state placements. 

As a final review. Table 22-15 offers the Incidence of out-of-state placement reported by 
Massachusetts public agencies and the number of children placed out of state of which the state og end es 
had knowledge. Upon first review It appears that all the state agencies without local counterparts 
(child welfare. Juvenile Justice, and mental health and mental retardation) were able to report upon 
their own placement activity. However, It should be recalled from Table 22*-l that all regional and area 
offices of the state mental health and mental retardation agency were called by the Academy to obtain 
this Information. 

The state education agency could not Isolate the number of out-of-state placements for which It was 
responsible from the total of 30 state and locally arranged placements and, therefore, the extent of the 
state agencies* knowledge of local practices could not be determined. 
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^ TABLE MASSACHUSETTS: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 

OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


255 


« 


17 


35 




Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


255 


30 


17 


35 




Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


100 




100 


too 





* denotes Not Available. 



This state agency knowledge of out-of-state placement activity Is coupled with their reports of 
compact utilization In Figure 22-3 In order to Illustrate an overall review of some of the preced ng 
Information presented In this profile. Full compact use within the state *l Id wel fare and JuvenI • 
lustlce agencies for their out-of-state placements Is visible In this figure. The dramatic difference In 
the local school districts' response to the local survey and the state education agency's know edge of 
placements which occurred In 1978 Is easily discerned as well. The three percent compact utilization 
reported by the loco' agencies Is not repeated In the state agency Information. 
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FIGURE 22-3. MASSACHUSEHS: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES. BY AGENCY TYPE 




Child 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



uBI state and Local Placeotents 

state and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 
CZD Stat« and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 



offi^lc IkT'k '^^^ placement:; reported by the state mental health and mental retardation aqencv«s field 
SSIJa? nla th r^nln'^f* l^^^^T V^^^<'\ -'"^ displayed. The limitation of the lnte?^Xc2m^ct 
thf?I+r.«i«^ y ^"^V"" Institutional transfers and the exclusion of private psychiatric hospital fr^ 
the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children may help to explain this fact. '^^pjTais rrom 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Several conclusions have been reached from tho study of out-of-state placement practices of public 
agencies In KUissachusetts* 

• The Department of Public Welfare, Office of Social Services, Is the major point of departure 
for most children crossing state lines for publicly supported out-of-home care. However, this 
agency was not able to provide Information about the destinations of these placements* 

• There Is less then complete utilization of Interstate compacts within the Department of Mental 
Health branches. This would Indicate that compact-provided supervision for placements to 
out-of-state facilities Is not possible* Also, the central office of DMH was not able to 
report on Its branches' placement activity and could not, therefore, assure progress 
monitoring* 

• Despite specific Massachusetts education laws and administrative regulations/ a large portion 
of the out-of-state placements reported by local school districts were not known to the state 
agency* 

The reader Is encouraged tx> compare nctlonal trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Massachusetts In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children* 
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FOOTNOTE 



I. General Information about states, counties, cities, anu SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C., 1978. 

Information aoouT airecT gtnerai sTate ano local total per capita expenditures and oxpencilturos for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1979 (100th Edition), Washington, D.C., 
1979. ^ 

The 1978 estimated population of persons elgnt to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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1 1 • METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about New Hampshire from a variety of sources using a number 
of data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertakan. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children, A mall survey was used, as a 
follow-up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement 
practices of state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or 
supervisory overslg^ht. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements^ Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken If 
It was necessary to: 

e verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government* 

A summary of the data collection effort In New Hampshire appears below In Table 30-1, 



TABLE 30-U NEW HAMPSHIRE: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Survey Methods, by Agency Type 



Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvanI le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State 

Agencies 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Intervl ew 




Ma Med Survey: 

OHH officials 


Mai led'Survey: 
DOE officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DOP officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DHW officials 


Local 
Agencies 


Not Applicable 

(State 

Offices) 


Telephone 

Survey : 

All 169 locffi 

school 

districts 


Telephone 
Survey : 
All 10 local 
probotlon 
departments 
operating In 
1978 


Not AppI 1 cable 

(State 

Offices) 
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ill. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT 



HULIUT IN IV/b 



A. lntroductof7 Remarks 



New Hampshire has the 44th largest lend area (9,027 square miles) and Is the 42nd most populated 
state (811,804) In the U.Wted States. It has 15 cItUs with populations over 10,000 and four cities with 
populations over 25,000, Manchester Is the most populated city In the state, with a population of over 
83,00.. Concord, the capital. Is the third most populated city In the state, with a population of nearly 
30,000. It has 10 counties. Thf/ estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 years old was 146,929. 

New Hampshire contains two complete Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs): Manchester 
(parts of Hillsborough, Merrimack, and Rockl ngham Counties) and Nashua (part of Hillsborough County), In 
addition, part of Hillsborough County Is Included In the Lowell, Massachusetts, SMSA and part of 
Rockingham County Is Included In the Lawrence-+iaverhl I I , Massachusetts, SMSA. Vermont and Maine also 
border the state • 

New Hcmpshire was ranked 35th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 42nd In 
per capita expenditures for educallon, ar.d 2Ist In per capita expenditures for public welfare.* 



B. Child Welfare 



The Department of Health and Welfare (DHW) supervises child welfare services In New Hampshire through 
Its Division of Welfare (Ow). The division's Bureau of Children and Family Services Is the primary 
agency responsible for adoption, child day care, protective services, and foster care programs. The 
division's 12 district offices are responsible for administering these services* It Is reported that all 
out-of-state placements are made through the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC), of 
which the state has been a member since 1965. 



C. Education 



New Hampshire's C'epartment of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for Its educational 
system. Within DOE Is the Vocational Rehabilitation Division, Special Education Section^ which Is 
directly Involved with the place^nt of children In other states. 

New Hampshire's 169 local school districts provide special education programs In addition to vhe 
normal curriculum for grades K-12. The local school districts do place children out of state with state 
approval. However, the local school districts must evaluate student needs, develop their Individualized 
program, and seek out the appropriate type of placement facility. The Department of Education reviews ill 
requests for out-of-state placement and makes an on-site Inspection of these out-of-state facilities* 
Once the request for out-of-state placement Is approved, the state provides funding for these placements* 
It Is reported that children placed out of state are the handicapped. Including the mentally disturbed 
and mentally retarded* 



D. JuvenI le Justice 



Jurisdiction over delinquent, dependent, and neglected children Is held by the Juvenile section of 
the district courts of New Hampshire. In most areas, especially In less populated districts, probation 
services are the responsibility of New Hampshire's Department of Probation (DOP). New Hampshire allows 
the estabi I shment of local county-operated probation services when an area qua 1 1 f les according to 
established criteria, most notably Its population. In 1978 there were ten locales that had their own 
probation department?* Each county has a probation supervisor who Is employed by the DOP and who 
monitors the activity of all probation departments In the county, whether they are state- or county-run 
operations. Adjudicated delinquents needing care and supervision are placed In the responsibility of the 
State Youth Development Center which provides detention, residential care, and aftercare w 
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It was reported that despite the presence of state supervision, local probation departrrrsnts have been 
known to place children out of New Hampshire without notifying the county DOP supervisor or DOP central 
office In Concord, 

Out-of-state placements made by the DOP were reporied to occur In cooperation with the Bureau of 
Children and Family Services within the Division of Welfare* These placements were described to be made 
pursuant to the provisions of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) of which New Hampshire has been a 
mefliber since 1957« 



Mental health and mental retardation services to children and youth In New Hampshire are administered 
by the Division of Mental Health and Developrnental Services (DMHDS), Department of Health and Welfare* 
The DMK)S maintains facilities at New Hampshire's State Hospital, Laconia State School, and provides 
services through various community programs serving mentally III and developmental ly disabled persons* 
OMHOS Is reportedly not Involved In the out-of-state placement of children, except where the agency 
consults with the Department of Education or Its Vocational Rehabilitation Division, and where Interstate 
transfer Is requested under the terms of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health, of which the stare has 
been a member since 1957, 



This section of the New Hampshire state profile presents the results of the survey of state and local 
agencies In the state to collect out-of-state placement Information. The following Information has been 
collected and organized to correspond to some of the major Issues relevant to the out-of-state placement 
of children that were raised In Chapter I* 



A sunmary of out-of-state placements by New Hampshire public agencies Is offered In Table 30-2 to 
Introduce more specific findings, and to generally establish the size of the cohort of children to which 
the findings pertain* Compared to many states, the out-of-state placements made by public New Hampshire 
agencies are relatively few, with the 57 placements reported by local education agencies being the 
largest number made by any particular agency type. The DHW*s Division of Welfare made 30 out-of-state 
placements, while the state Juvenile Justice agency could only report that It had knowledge of 34 
out-of-s+ate placements, some of which were arranged by local agencies* 

Neither the DOe»s Special Education section or the DHW's Division of Menti^l Health and Developmental 
Services directly made any out-of-state placements* The ten local probation departments that are 
operated by cities and towns placed 16 children Into otner states* 



Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



V. 



FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 
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TABLE 30-2. NEW HAMPSHIRE: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 
1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 

Levels of Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Governny^r.t Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation Total 



State Agency 

Placemtnts^ 30 0 0 30 

Local Agency 

Placements — 57 16 — 73 

Total 30 57 16 0 103 



* denotes Not Available. 
— • denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May Include p lacements whi ch the state agency arrangev^ and funded 
Independently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped 
arrange, and others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or 
knowledge. Refer to Table 30-15 for specific Information regarding state 
agency Involvement In arranging out-of-state placements. 

b. The state Juvenile Justice agency reported having knowledge of 34 out- 
of-state placements, but did not distinguish between those which were state or 
local ly arranged. 



The practices of local agencies are more specifically defined In Table 30-3, which provides the 
Incidence of out-of-state placement for the agencies contained by each of New Hampshire's ten counties. 
It Is Important to bear In mind that the Jurisdiction of all local Jigencles contacted Is smaller than the 
counties containing them. For that reason, multiple agencies may have reported from each county and the 
Incidence reports In the table are the aggregated reports of all local agencies within them. 

The discussion of this table Is usually accompanied by notation of which counties are on borders with 
other states and consideration of whether this fact shows trends occur I ng In placement Incidence. This 
type of discussion has been somewhat abbreviated for New Hampshire because only Belknap and Merrimack 
Counties do not share borders with other states. They are also less than 30 miles from state borders at 
their most distant points. Therefore, for the most part, all New Hampshire counties should be regarded 
as having rather easy access to other states, at least In terms of geographic distances. 

School districts In Hillsborough County placad more children out of New Hampshire than those In any 
other county and more than any of the probation agencies. Hillsborough County's 20 education placements 
were closely followed In number by those placed by local education agencies In Rockingham County, which 
placed 15 children. Both of these counties border on northern Massachusetts and parts of them are 
contained In SMSAs which have thoir principle cities nearby In the border state. Hillsborough County 
also completely contains one of New Hampshire's SMSAs and part of another, making this southeastern 
border re^'lon the most urbanized In the state. The school districts In six other New Hampshire counties 
reported out-of-state placements numbering from one to six children. The only school districts not 
reporting placements were In the northern and east-central counties of Carroll and Coos. 

Four of the five local placing probation departments are also located In Hillsborough and Rockingham 
Counties. These agencies account for 94 percent of the 16 placements made by these agencies In 1978, A 
local probation agency In Strafford County made the sole remaining out-of-state placement reported by 
these agencies. This county. In the southern portion cf the state, borders Maine. 

Not apparent from Table 30-3 Is that there Is a general Increase In out-of-state placements by local 
agencies as one moves from north to south through the state's counties towards Massachusetts. 
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TABLE 30-3. ^€W HAMPSHIRE: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
NUMBER OF CXJT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY 
TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



1978 Number of CHILDREN 

Population^ Plactd during 1978 

County Namo (Age 8-17) Education Juvenile Justice 



Belknap 


6,260 


3 




Carrol 1 


3,841 


0 




Cheshire 


9,892 


6 




Coos 


6,599 


0 




Grafton 


8,857 


4 


0 


HI 1 Isborough 


45,710 


20 


7 


Merrimack 


15,155 


6 


0 


Rockingham 


31,295 


15 


8 


Strafford 


13,389 


1 


1 


Sullivan 


5,931 


1 





Multicounty Jurisdictions 

Cheshire, Sul I Ivan 

Total Number of 

Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total ray Include 
dupllcete count) 



Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 



1 

57 16 
169 10 



— denotes Not Applicable* 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B, The Out'Of-State Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



The extent to which local agencies wore Involved In placing children Into other states Is summarized 
In Table 30-4, without regard to the number of children they may have placed^ The local agencies 
providing services to children In New Hampshire are the 169 school districts and the tan probation 
departments that are operated by towns and municipalities Independent of the Departrrant of Probation. 

A minority of the school districts, 22 percent, reported making out-of-state placements. All 169 
agencies participated In the survey and were able to report on placement practices. One-half of the ten 
local probation departments existing In 1978 placed children Into other states. They also responded In 
ful I to the survey. 
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TABLE 30-4. NEW HAMPSHIRE: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL 
PUBLIC AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF- 
STATE PUCEMENTS IN 1978 







AociTwfiLOl Dy Agency Type 


Response Categories 


Education 


Juvenile Justice 


Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 


37 


5 


Agencies Which Did Not Know If They 
Placed, or Placed but Could Not Report 
the Number of Children 


0 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 


132 


5 


Agencies Which Did Not Participate In the 
Survey 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


169 


10 



Local agencies not Involved In placing children out of state were asked to describe why no such 
Involvement had occured. All 132 local education agencies responding had found sufficient services 
available In New Hampshire to meet service needs. Local probation departments, In contrast to these 
school districts, reported that no out-of-state placements were made because they lacked funds for that 
purpose. Two Juvenile Justice agencies also specified In the "other" response that they lacked 
Information about out-of-state resources. 



TABLE 30-5. NEW HAMPSHIRE: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 

A-3ENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENTS 
IN 1978 

Reasons for Not Placing Number of Local AGENCIES, by Reported Reason(s) 

Children Out of Stated Education Juvenile JustTce 

Lacked Statutory Authority 0 0 

Restricted 0 0 

Lacked Funds 0 5 

Sufficient Services Available 

In State 132 0 

Otherb 3 4 

Number of Agencies Reporting 

No Out-of-state Placements 132 5 

Total Number of Agencies 

Represented In Survey 169 10 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 

b. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 
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The extent to which local agencies enlisted the consultation and old of other public agencies In the 
course of making out-of-state placements Is reflected In Table 30-6. Less than one-half of the school 
districts making placements cooperated with other public agencies In this way for a similar proportion of 
placements. All local probation departments placing children Into other states collaborated with other 
public agencies In the course of placing 12 of the 16 children leaving New Hampshire from these agencies. 
It was often noted by both local agency types that the DHW's Division of Welfare was the agency Involved 
In some way In their out-of-state placements. 



TABLE 30-6. NEW HAMPSHIRE: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES 
IN 1978 



Number and Percentage^ by Agency Type 
Education Juvenile Justice 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements^ 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements with Interagency 
Cooperation 



Number Percent 



Number Percent 



37 



16 



22 



43 



50 



100 



Number of CHILDREN Placvsd Out of 
State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagenc y 
Cooperation 



57 



26 



100 



46 



16 



12 



100 



75 



a. See Table 30*4. 



Local agencies placing children across state lines were asked to describe those chlldron according to 
a list of characteristics. Table 30-7 summarizes the responses of these agencies. All loail school 
district*' reported that children placed out of state had special education needs. Between 4i and 
percent of these same agencies also said that children placed were physically handicapped and mental y 
III or emotionally disturbed. Fewer responses were given to the characteristics describing mental, 
d eve I opmenta I > or multiple handicaps, oi' other problems. 

The five Juvenile courts placing children out of New Hampshire g^sve a wide variety of responses In 
describing those children, ^our of the agencies said that the children were adjudicated del Inquent and 
an equal number of agencies reported that children placed were mentally III or emotional ly disturbed. 
Fewer responses were also given to other characteristics. Including being unruly or dl sruptlve, having 
special education needs, being prcne to substance abuse, truant, or battered, abandoned, or neglected. 
It might be surmised from these responses that, as a group, the local probation departments are widely 
Involved In the problems of the children. 
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TABLE 30-7. NEW HAMPSHIRE: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED COT OF STATE 
IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



Types of Condi tlons^ 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education Juvenile Justlc? 


Physically Handicapped 


16 


0 


Mentally Retarded or 
Developmental ly Disabled 


4 


0 


Unruly/Dlsruptlve 


0 


5 


Truant 


0 


1 


JuvenI la Del Inquont 


0 


4 


Mentally Ill/Emotionally 
Disturbed 


17 


4 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


2 


Battered, Abandoned, or 


0 


1 


Adopted 


0 


0 


Special Education Needs 


57 


5 


Multiple Handicaps 


5 


0 


Dther^ 


4 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


57 


5 


a« Some agencies reported more 


than one type of condition. 




b« Generally Included foster 
status offenders. 


care placements, autistic 


children, and 



Cj Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 



If moi'o than tour out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Information was 
requested* The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II 
agencies. The responses to the additional qubstlons are reviewed In this section of New Hampshire's 
state profile* Wherever references aro made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect tho,^e 
local agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978, 

The relationship between the number of local New Hampshire agencies surveyed and the total number of 
children placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 50-1. 
There were only three Phase II agencies In New Hampshire, Including one school district and two local 
Juvenile Justice agencies* These latter two agencies, however, constitute 20 percent of all the local 
Juvenile Justice agencies and 40 percent of those which placed children out of state In 1978. 

The single Phase II school district was responsible for the out-of-state placement of 11 percent of 
the chJIdren sent out of New Hampshire by local education agencies. The two Phase II Juvenile Justice 
ag '.cles, howsver, arranged 69 percent of the local Juvenile Justice placements made In 1978. 
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FIGURE 30- 1. NEW HAMPSHIRE: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 
LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, 
AhO AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE 1 1, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Education 



JuvenI le Justice 



Number of Agencies 



Number of Agencies Reporting 
Out-of-Stote Placements In 
1978 



Number of Agencies Reporting 
Five or More Placements In 
1978 (Phase II Agencies) 



169 



37 



10 



Number of Children Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



NuMber of Chi Idren Placed 
by Phase 1 1 Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase II 



57 



5 

11 



It Is not surprising to note the geographic location of those Phase II agencies In Figure 30-2 when 
the discussion of Table 30-3 Is recalled. Both Juvenile Justice agencies hold Jurisdiction In 
swjthorn-most counties of New Hampshire, Hillsborough and Rockingham, which also border Massachusetts. 
Hillsborough County Is also the location of the single Phase 11 school district In New Hampshire. 
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FIGURE 30-2. NEW H\MPSHIRE: COUNTY LOCATION OF LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES 




Local Phoss II agencies wer« asked to provide additional Information about their practices. Including 
the destinations of children, which are summarized In Table 30-8» The single education agency reporting 
destinations placed all six children Into New England states, three of those states contiguous to New 
Hampshire* The two reporting Phase II probation agencies placed II children In small numbers to eight 
states* The most distant of these states were Utah, Oregon, and Arizona. The remaining children were 
sent to New England states or New York» Destinations were reported for all children placed by these 
agencies* 
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TABLE 30-8. NEW HAMPSHIRE: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 


Number 
Education 


of CHILDREN Placed 

JuvenI le Justice 


Arizona 


0 


1 


Connecticut 


2 


1 


Mai no 


1 


1 


Massachusetts 


2 


3 


Now York 


0 


2 


Oregon 


0 


1 


Utah 


0 


1 


Vermont 


1 


1 


Placements for Which 






Destinations Could Not 






be Reported by Phaso 1 1 






Agencies 


0 


0 


Total Number of Phase 1 1 






Agencies 


1 


2 


Total Number of Children 






Placed by Phase 1 1 






Agencies 


6 


It 



Figure 30-3 further Illustrates the use of settings In states contiguous to New Hampshire* The 
figure Indicates that four of the six education placements went to Maine, Massachusetts, and Vermont, and 
five of the II local Juvenile Justice placements went to settings In those states* In total, 33 percent 
of all local placements for which destination was reported went to states bordering New Hampshire* 
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FIGURE 30-3. NEW HAMPSHIRE: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PLACED 
IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO NEW HAMPSHIRE BY LOCAL 
PHASE 1 I AGENCIESa 




a* Local Phase 11 education agencies reported destinations for six children. Local Phase 
Juvenile Justice agencies were able to report the destinations of M children placed out of state. 
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Local Phase II agencies were asked to describe the reasons these placements were made according to 
the list contained In Table 30-9. The single school district providing Its reasons for out-of-state 
placements responded to every reason available for explanation, except placing children across state 
lines because the setting was closer to a child's home than In-state programs, and to live with relatives 
other than parents* 

The two reporting local probation agencies placed children because of unsuccessful In-state 
placements, because of previous success with particular out-of-state facilities, and because they 
perceived New Hampshire to lack services comparable to other states.' The probation agencies also placed 
children out of state to live with relatives other than parents. 
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TABLE NEW HAMPSHIRE: REASONS FOR PUCING CHILDREN OUT OF STATE 

IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Reasons for Placement^ Education Juvenile Justice 

Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 

Dosplte Being Across State Lines 0 0 

Previous Success with Receiving Facility I 2 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services I 2 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 

Out of State I 0 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State Facilities I 2 

Alternative to In-State Public 

Institutional Izatlon I 0 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 0 2 

Other 0 0 



Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting I 



Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement. 



Table 30-10 Indicates the type of setting most frequently selected to receive children who were 
placed out of state by agencies Involved In more than four out-of-state placements. The single 
responding school district most often sent children to boarding or military schools. One of the 
responding probation agencies most frequently sent children to residential treatment or child care 
facilities and the other agency most often sent children to relatives' homes outside of New Hampshire. 



TABLE 30-10. NEW HAMPSHIRE: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF 
RESIDENTIAL SETTINGS USED BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES IN 1978 


Categories of 
Residential Settings 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education Juvenile Justice 


Residential Treatment/ChI M Care Facility 


0 I 


Psychiatric Hospital 


0 0 


Boarding/Military School 


1 0 


Foster Home 


0 0 


Group Home 


0 0 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental ) 


0 1 


Adoptive Home 


0 0 


Other 


0 0 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


t 2 
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The monitoring pracrlces used by local agencies placing more than four children out of state and the 
frequency with which these practices were undertaken are summarized In Table 30-11, The single local 
education agency providing this Information relied upon semiannual written progress reports and on-site 
vIsltSi and phone calls at other Intervals to monitor children's progress In placement* 

The two responding Juvenile probation agencies made occasional telephone calls and one agency 
required monthly progress reports. Single responses were also received for requiring written quarterly 
progress reports and making annual on-site visits to assess progress* 



TABLE 30-11, NEW HAMPSHIRE: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LOCAL^PHASE II AGENCIES 
IN 1978 



Methods of Monitoring 


Frequency of 
Practice 


Number of 
Educat 1 on 


AGENCIESa 

JuvenI le 
Justice 


Written Progress Reports 


Quarterly 


0 


1 




Semlannua 1 ly 


I 


0 




Annua 1 ly 


0 


0 




Otherb 


0 


1 


On-site Visits 


Quarterly 


0 


0 




Semlannua 1 ly 


1 


0 




Annua I ly 


0 


1 




Otherb 


0 


0 


Te 1 ephone Ca 1 Is 


Quarterly 


0 


0 




Semlannua 1 ly 


0 


0 




Annua 1 ly 


0 


0 




Otherb 


1 


2 


Other 


Quarterly 


0 


0 




Semlannua 1 ly 


0 


0 




Annua 1 ly 


0 


0 




Otherb 


0 


0 


Total Number of Phase II 








'tgenctes Reporting 




1 


2 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring* 



b« Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals. 



in response to a request for Information related to expenditures for out-of-state placements, the 
school district placing more than four children reported a total expenditure of S40,000 and the two local 
probation agencies together reported spending about $60,000 for this purpose* 



D* Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



An issue of particular Importance to a study about the out-of-state placement of children concerns 
the extent to which Interstate compacts are utilized to arrange such placements* Table 30-12 reports 
overall findings about the use of compacts In 1978 by local New Hampshire agencies which arranged 
out-of-fitate placements* Information Is given to facllttato a comparison of compact utilization across 
agency types and between agencies with four or less and five or more placements (Phase ID* In addition, 
the specific type of compact which was used by Phase II agencies Is reported In Table 30-12, 
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Consideration of compact utilization by local education and Juvenile Justice agencies. In total, 
shows that 39 of the 42 agencies placed children c*jt of New Hampshire In 1978 without the use of an 
Interstate compact. One education and one Juvenile Justice agency placing four or less children reported 
utilizing a compact and a Phase II Juvenile Justice agency reported having used the Interstate Compact 
on Juveniles (ICJ) during the reporting year. 



TABLE 30-12. NEW HAMPSHIRE: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Chi Idren Out of State 



Number of AGENCIES 



Education 



Juvenl le Justice 



NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR CR LESS CHITDRET? 

• Number Using Compacts 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 



36 
1 

35 



3 
1 
2 



NUMBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 



Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Chi Idren 

Yos 
No 

Oon't Know 



0 
1 
0 



0 
2 
0 



Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 



1 
1 
0 



Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

.Yes 0 

No 1 

Don »t Know 0 

Number Not Using Compacts 1 

Number with Compact Use Unknown 0 



0 
2 
0 

1 
0 



TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 
Children Out of State 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 
Compacts 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 
Use Unknown 



37 
1 

36 
0 



5 
2 

3 

0 
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Tobia 30-13 provides additional Information about the utilization of Interstate compacts by New 
Hompshirt local agencies. This table Is organized similar to Table 30-12, but reports findings about the 
number of children who were or were not placed out of state with a compact. In total, 66 children were 
reported placed In other states without a compact. Comparison across agency types reveals that the one 
local school district used a compact In the placement of one child during 1978, while six children were 
placed with compact use by local Juvenile Justice agencies. Five of these placements were arranged by a 
Phase M agency utilizing the iCJ« 



TABLE 30-13. NEW HAMPSHIRE: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 

Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State Education Juvenile Justice 
CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 

KtHUKIING FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 51 5 

e Number Placed with Compact Use 1 1 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 50 ' 4 

e Number Placed with Compact 

Use Unknown 0 0 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 6 11 

e Number Placed with Compact Use 0 5 

Number through Interstate Compact 

on the Placement of Children 0 0 
Number through Interstate 

Compact on Juveniles 0 5 
Number through Interstate 

Compact on Mental Health 0 0 

e Number Placed without Compact Use 6 6 

e Number Placed with Compact Use 

Unknown 0 0 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 

of State 57 16 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use 1 6 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without Compact Use 56 10 
Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use 

Unknown 0 0 
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A graphic summarization of the extent to which out-of-state placements by local aaencles were 
Ko^i."^ 'r^'^'lS^*^"!?^' reflected In the following figures. Figure 3V4 IndlcaC that aM 
?f ln?^r4",L J^^^ place^nts left th9 state without the Involvement of a compact. There 

Is no Interstate compact which explicitly provides for tha placement of children Into facilities 
are primarily educational In nature. 



les which 



FIGURE 30-4. NEW HAMPSHIRE: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 
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Tu. ' different situation In terms of compact utilization by local probation agencies, 

inirty-elght percent of the 16 placements made by these agencies Involved an Interstate compact and 63 
poroflot did not. 
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FIGURE NEW HAMPSHIRE: UTI LIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 

LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 




State agencies In New Hampshire also reported their knowledge of Interstate compact utilization In 
1978, as displayed In Table 30-14. The state child welfare agency reported full compact utilization In 
1978, as displayed In Table 30-14, for the placement of 30 children. The state education agency was not 
able to report the number of children placed out of state with the use of an Interstate compact. The 
state Juvenile Justice agency reported a larger number of placements to have been compact processed In 
1978 than were reported by local agencies. 
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TABLE 30-14. NEW mMPSHIRE: in*ILIZATION Of- INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Child Welfare Education Juvenile Justice 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 

Placements 30 57 *a 

Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 

Reported by State Agencies 30 * 34 

Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 100 * * 



* denotes Not Available. 

a. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported arranging the out-of-state 
placement of 16 children. The state agency did not distinguish between state 
and locally arranged placements of which they had knowledge. 



The state agency placement data which was Introduced In Table 30-2 Is expanded and further specified 
In Table 30-15, In this table, placement Incidence Is reported by the type of Involvement the state 
agency undertook In sending chlldrtn Into other states. The data serves the additional purpose of 
r#fl«ctlng the ability of state agencies to Identify how and to what extent they were Involved In the 
practice. 

The DHW's Division of Welfare reported arranging and funding eight out-of-state placements, and said 
that. In total. It was Involved In or had knowledge of 30 such placements. The discrepancy of 22 
placements between these t>/o figures Is accounted for by the fact that the agency did not specifically 
Identify the number of children placed out of New Hampshire under other forms of Involvement. The state 
education agency was able to ru l# out all forms of Involvement except for funding 39 locally arranged 
placements. Apparently, the state education agency Is not aware of all out-of-state placement activity 
undertaken by local education agencies because the survey of each school district ylolded 57 reported 
placements. 

A total of 34 placements Into other states were reported by the Department of Probation. This 
Juvenile Justice agency Indicated that the only types of Involvement undertaken In 1978 wore the receipt 
of reports of placements locally arranged and funded, and "other" types of Involvement, but did ncV 
Indicate which among the 34 placements belonged to each category of Involvement. The number of 
placements which were unavailable under the "other" category of Involvement were placements Into other 
states through the Interstate Compact on Juveniles for courtesy supervision of status offenders and 
adjudicated delinquents. These placements required no funding on the part of the department. Recalling 
that there were 16 placements by local probation agencies, six of which were reported to have been 
processed by a compact, should give some Indication about the local activity which the department did not 
report. The DHW's Division of Mental Health and Developmental Services was not Involved In placing 
children out of New Hampshire In 1978« 



E. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 
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TABLE 30-15. NEW HAMPSHIRE: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT THEIR 
INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IM 1979 



Number. of Cdl,ljOREN_ Reported , 
Placed during 1975 by State Agencies 

Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Types of lnvo*v*m«nt Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



State Arranged and Funded 


8 


0 


0 


0 


Local ly Arranged but 
State Funded 




39 


0 




Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 




0 


0 


0 


Subtotal : Placements 
1 nvolvlng State 
Funding 




39 


0 


0 


Local 1 Arranged and 
Funded y and Reported 
to State 




0 


K 




Stat© Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 




0 


0 


0 


Other 




0 


« 


0 


Total Number of 

Children Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 


30 


- 39 


34 


0 



^ denotes Not Aval I able. 
— denotes Not Applicable* 



a. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the 
particular state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements 
which did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may 
simply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-stato placements through case 
conferences or through various forms of Informal reporting* 



The destinations of children reported out of state by state agencies were requested. The state 
agency responses are surwnarlzed In Table 30-16. The state child welfare agency could not report the 
destination of children It placed out of state. The Department of Education Identified destinations for 
all children It reported placed out of state. Ninety-two percent of these children went to states 
contiguous 1x> N«w Hanpshire, especially Massachusetts, which received 17 of the 39 children placed. The 
three children placed Into states not bordering New Hampshire wont to Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

The Department of Probation reported less frequent use of contiguous states than the education 
agency. Eight children were placed In Maine and Massachusetts, comprising 47 percent of the total. The 
remaining 53 percent of the placements went to six states as near to New Hampshire as Connecticut and as 
far as California. Florida received the nost children among these states, with six children going to 
that state In 1978. Seventy-one percent of all children reported out of state by state agencies for 
which destinations were avaMable went to the three states bordering New Hampshire, 
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TABLE 30-16. NEW HAMPSHIRE: OESTUWTIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 

Destinations of Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Children Placed Child Welfare Education Juvenile Justice 



California 0 4 

Connecticut I 3 

Florida 0 6 

llllnots 0 2 

Kansas 0 2 

Maine 8 8 

Massachusetts 17 8 

Pennsylvania 2 0 

Tennessee 0 I 

Vermont 1 1 0 

Placements for Which 

Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 

Agencies All 0 0 

Total Number of Placements 30 39 34 



Table 30-17 describes the characteristics of children reported out of New Hampshire by state 
agencies^ The DHW's Division of Welfare reported that children fitting every characteristic offered for 
description were placed Into other states* This Is a very broad Involvement In the problems or 
conditions that children may manifest. 

The state education and Juvenile Justice {agencies were far more circumscribed In their (descriptions 
of children placed Into other states* The state education agency Indicated that children placed were 
physically handicapped, mentally handicapped, or emotionally disturbed* The state Juvenile Justice 
agency reported placing only children who wore unruly/dlsruptlve or adjudicated delinquent Into settings 
In other states* 



TABLE 30-17, NEW HAMPSHIRE: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Types of Conditions 




Agency TypeO 




Child Welfare 


Education Juvenile Justice 


Physically Handicapped 


X 


X 


D 


Mentally Handicapped 


X 


X 


D 


Developmental ly Disabled 


X 


D 


D 


Unru ly/Dlsruptlve 


X 


0 


D 


Truants 


X 


D 


X 


Juvenile Delinquents 


X 


D 


V 
•« 


Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


X 


D 


Pregnant 


X 


D 


D 


Drug/A tcohol Problems 


X 


D 


D 
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TABLE 30-17. (Continued) 







Agency Type^ 




Types of Conditions 


Chi Id Welfare 


Education JuvenI 


le Justice 


Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 


X 


0 


0 


Adopted Chi Idren 


X 


0 


0 


Foster Chi Idren 


X 


0 


0 


Other 


X 


0 


0 



a* X Indicates conditions reported* 



The state agencies were asked to Indicate the types of settings In other states which wore most 
frequently selected to receive children. The DHW's Division of Welfare and the Department of Probation 
said that children leaving New Hampshire most often went to the homes of relatives other than parents. 
The state education agency used the "other" category to Indicate that most children placed out of New 
Hampshire went to "residential education facilities." 

Finally, none of the state agencies reported their expenditures of public funds for out-of-state 
placement. This Information was requested according to the amounts of state, federal, local, or other 
funds which were used for this purpose. 



F. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 



As a final review. Table 30-18 offers the Incidence of out-of-state placemerit reported by Now 
Hampshire public agencies and the number of dil Idren placed out of state of which the state agencies had 
knowledge. The state child welfare and the tnental health and mental retardation agencies were both able 
to report their Involvement In such placements. However, the state education agency reported only 68 
percent of the out-of-state placements determined to have been arranged by the local school districts. 

The state Juvenile Justice agency reported having knowledge of 34 children being placed out of state 
In 1978, but did not distinguish between state and locally a-ranged placements. 



TABLE 30-18. NEW HAMPSHIRE: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OIJT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 





Child 
Wol fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


30 


57 


«a 




0 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


30 


39 


34 




0 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


100 


68 


4 




100 



denotes Not Available. 



a. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported being Involved In the 
out-of-state placement of 16 children. The placement of 34 children out of 
state were reported to be known by the state Juvenile Justice agency, but It 
did not distinguish between state and locally arranged placements. 
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Figure 30-6 Illustrates New Hampshire state agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placeroont activity 
and their knowledge of Interstate compact use* Because state agencies are responsible for Interstate 
compact administration, their report of 1978 compact utilization Is of great Interest to this study, not 
only providing a form of placement Information, but also as a comparison to local agencies' compact um 
reported In Table 30-13. 

All the out-of-state placements reported to have been made by the state child welfare agency wer« 
arranged with the use of an Interstate compact # The state education agency could not report upon compact 
utilization for the 39 placements It reported, although the local school districts reported arranging 57 
out-of-state placements, one of which was processed through o compactt "Inally, the state Juvenile 
Justice agency reported knowledge of 34 children being placed out of state In 1978 with Interstate 
compact use, while the local agencies reported arranging 16 placements, only six of which were arranged 
through a compact. It can be assumed, then, that at least ten locally arranged placements were not known 
to the state agency* 



FIGURE 30-6. NEW HAMPSHIRE: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND 
LOCAL PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



70 



60 



57 



30 



20 



40 



50 



10 



0 




30 30 30 




Child Welfare 



Education 



JuvenI l« Justice 



* denotes Not Available* 




B State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 
□ State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 
a. Includes only those out-of-state placements reported by local Juvenile Justice agencies* 



State and Local Placements 
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V> CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Some of the major trends In the foregoing survey results deserve mention, 

• Comparatively few chlJdren left New Hampshire In 1978 as a result of public agency Involvement. 
However, the most active of those agencies which did place cut of state were local school 



• The predominance of out-of-state placement activity among local agencies took place In the more 
urbanized southern portion of the state. There-was a fairly strong trend to use contiguous 
states to New Hampshire for the placement of those children, especially Maine and 
Massachusetts, o trend also seen among state agencies* 

• In contrast, the majority of local school districts which did not report placing children out 
of state In 1978, and which are generally located In the less populated northern counties, 
reported sufficient services were available In New Hampshire for their service needs. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific prtctlces In New Hampshire In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



I, General Information aboui states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U,S, Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D,C,, 1978, 

Information about direct general state and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U,S, Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 (lOOth Edition) , Washington, D,C,, 
1 979^ 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 yrars old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using ttio sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U,S, Bureaj of the Census, 



districts. 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN NEW JERSEY 
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1 1 • METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about New Jersey from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 

e verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government, 

A summary of the data collection effort In New Jersey appears below In Table 31-1. 





TABLE 


31-1. NEW JERSEY: 


METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 








Survey Methods, by Agency Type 




Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Menta 1 
Retardation 


State 
Agencies 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
1 nterv I ew 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 




Mai led Survey: 
DHS officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DOE officials 


Mailed Survey: 
000 officials 


Mai led Survey: 
\>\S officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DHS officials 


Local 
Agencies 


Not Applicable 

(State 

Offlcos) 


Te lephone 
Survey: All 
local special 
education 
supervisory 
offices 
responsible 
for the 586 
local school 
districts 


Telephone 
Survey: All 
21 local 
probation 
departments 


Not Applicable 

(State 

Offices) 


Not App 1 1 cab le 
(State Offices) 
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The Academy also conducted an Intensive case study of New Jersey Interstate placement policies and 
practices ot the state and local government levels. The findings from the case study are Included In The 
Out-of-state Placement of Children; A Search for Rights^ Boundaries, Services* 



III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A» Introductory Remarks 



New Jersey has the 46th largest land area (7,321 square miles) and Is the ninth most populated state 
(7,331,301) In the United States, It has 211 cities and townships with populations over 10,000 and 38 
cities with populations over 30,000. Newark Is the most populated city In the state, with a population 
of approximately 340,000. Trenton, the capital. Is the fifth most populated city In the state with over 
101,000 persons. The state has 21 counties. The estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 years 
old was 1,289,466, 

New Jersey has 12 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). Four of the SMSAs Include a 
portion of Its three contiguous states: Pennsylvania, New York, and Delaware. 

New Jersey was ranked 17th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 23rd In per 
capita expenditures for education, and 12th In per capita expenditures for public welfare.* 



The Department of Human Services' (OHS) Division of Youth and Family Services (DYFS), Is responsible 
for providing rssldentlal treatment services to children who are emotionally disturbed, socially malad- 
justed. Juveniles In need of supervision, or. In some cases, delinquent, retarded or physically han- 
dicapped. The division's residential system currently spans the field of mental health, corrections, 
special education, and child welfare. The division operates through district offices In every county, 
which are supervised by four regional offices. There are 21 district offices In New Jersey. 

The division administers all federal funding under Title XX of the Social Security Act. The bulk of 
these social services are provided through contracts with private and other public agencies. The 
services Include family counseling, child protection, foster care, day caro, and adoption. 

All out-of-state placements Initiated by district offices must be reported to the stato. The DYFS 
maintains direct supervision of these placements. They also monitor all out-of-state placement 
facilities where division-supervised children are placed. However, the division lacks a specific 
tracking system for some Interstate placements, such as foster care and adoptions. New Jersey Is not a 
member of the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC). 

As a result of New Jersey's gubernatorial mandate on the 'Placement of Children In Residential 
Facilities Outside of New Jersey," August 1977, DYFS Is now directed to limit the out-of-state placement 
of children to approved facilities within 50 miles of New Jersey's borders, except under unusual 
circumstances. 



The 586 local school districts In New Jersey provide special education programs as well as the normal 
curriculum for grades K-12. The Department of Educatlori (DOE) Is responsible for supervising the school 
districts and their programs. The DOE has a supervisory representative In all 21 county superintendents' 
offices. There are approximately 20 to 30 school districts In each county. 

All residential placements arranged by the local school districts must be made to facilities approved 
by DOE. The local school districts pay for the tuition cost of the placement and are reimbursed by the state 
for a formula-determined portion of the tuition costs. This tuition rate-setting, which is statutorily 
based. Is accomplished on a categorical basis; that Is, maximum allowabJa rates are established for each 
group of handicaps within New Jersey's classification system. The decentralized state education 



B. Chi Id Welfare 



C. 



Education 
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representatives In each county Twlntaln that local school districts cannot place children out of state 
without reporting to them. Otherwise, the district will not be reimbursed and will lose future state 
funding* Costs beyond the set tuition rate for such placements are usually funded by DYFS, through a 
referral process* 



The Juvenile and domestic relations court In each of Now Jersey's 21 countlfs has Jurisdiction over 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent children and youth* These county courts maintain probation offices 
to administer probation services, which are under the general supervision of the state Administrative 
Office of the Courts. This state office administers the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) for those 
Juveniles who are on probation* New Jersey has been a member of ICJ since 1955, 

Adjudicated delinquents may be referred to the Department of Corrections (DOC), which operates 
Institutional and parole programs across the state, or to the Department of Human Services' Division of 
Youth and Family Services (OYFS), DOC youth services are administered by the Division of Juvenile 
Services* There are five correctional facilities and four residential group centers under the division's 
control* The division also administers the ICJ for those Juveniles who are on parole* 

Programs to combat JuvenI le del Inquency and divert youth from the court system are operated In the counties 
and municipalities by state-funded youth services boards and court-appointed Juvenile conference committees* 

The county Juvenile and domestic relations courts can place children out of state without reporting 
to the state Administrative Office of the Courts* However, those placements are usually those with 
relatives or those that do not require funding* The county courts do not have funds for out-of-state 
placements* They do, however, racommond children for out-of-state placement to DYFS* 



Mental health services for New Jersey are administered by a division of the Department of Human 
Services, the Division of Mental Health and Hospitals (DMHH). This division operates four state 
psychiatric hospitals and funds community mental health services* The DMHH has 21 mental health boards 
at the county level which serve as planning advisory boards for private community mental health programs* 
These programs are contracted by the DMHH. Requests for out-of-state placements are reportedly made to 
tha DMHH. The DMHH refers requests for placement to DYFS If no appropriate In-state facilities or 
services can be located* 

It was reported that placements Involving patient transfers are reported to the Interstate Compact on 
Mental Health (ICMH) office within DMHH. New Jersey has been a member of this compact since 1956. 



Institutional services for New Jersey's mentally retarded residents are operated by the Division of 
Mental Retardation (DMR) within the Department of Human Services* The DMR Is divided Into four regional 
offices and operates eight state Institutions for the mentally retarded* DMR also funds an extensive 
purchase-of-care program for the placement of retarded .arsons Into private residential facilities both 
In and outside of New Jersey* 

The DMR administers the transfer of mentally retarded Individuals from New Jersey public Institutions 
to other state's facilities through the Interstate Compact on Mental Health* 



A 1977 gubernatorial mandate to limit the use of out-of-state residential facilities for the care and 
tr^tment of children under the custody of the Department of Human Services' Division of Youth and Family 
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Strvlces has resulted In an attempt to keep New Jersey children In need of residential treatment within 
^0 m!!«s of the state's borders. Quarterly monitoring reports are Issued by DYFS as a means of 
r^fltctlng the progress made In carrying out this mandate. 

In 1978, the Department of Human Services established a special Office of Children's Residential 
Services, directly under the Commissioner of Human Services. This office was established In the attempt 
to Irt^rove DYFS' service delivery system by monitoring all residential programs operated by DYFS, the 
Division of Mental Retardation, and the Division of Mental Health and Hospitals. Currently the office 
has focused Its attention on the development of community care facilities for children with mental and 
emotional problems. 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PUCEMENT PRACTICES IN 1976 



The following discussion presents the findings from the survey of New Jersey state and local public 
agencies. The Information given Is prepared In a tabular display and Is organized to Include the major 
questions asked In regard to the out-of-state placement of children. 



A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



Table 31-2 presents an overview of the total number of out-of-state placements reported by New Jersey 
state and local agencies* One of the first factors to note In this table Is the high placement activity 
by both the local school districts and Juvenile Justice agencies. It should be recalled that both agency 
types have funding constraints previously mentioned In section III. A possible explanation Is that 
another major provider of children's services, the Division of Youth and Family Services, reportedly 
funds most placements, Including those arranged by the local school districts and courts. (Further 
discussion relating to Interagency cooperation can be found In Table 31-6.) 

Unfortunately, DYFS was unable to report the number of children for whom they had either helped 
arrange or fund for such placements In 1978. With DYFS placement data missing. It should be noted that 
the total of 41 placements reported by state agencies Is an underrepresentatlon. 



TABLE 31-2. NEW JERSEY: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 





IN 1978, 


BY AGENCY 


TYPE 










Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juven 1 le 
Justice 


Mental Mental 
Health Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
Placements^ 




0 


10 


2 29 


41 


Local Agency 
Placements 




219 


210 




429 


Total 




219 


220 


2 29 


470 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 



a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded 
Independently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, 
and others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer 
to Table 31-15 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements. 
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Table 31-3 provides the youth population and the number of out-of-state placements arranged by "oca _ 
New Jersey agencies by their county of location or Jurisdiction. It Is mportant to bear In mind that 
the Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smal ler th.n the counties ' "'"9 , ^^en,. For that 

reason, multiple agencies may have reported from each county and the Incidence reports In the table are 
the aggregated reports of all school districts within them. Because not al I local agencies In the 
largest 3tles (Essex, Bergen, and Middlesex) reported their placement activity for 1978. a comparative 
analysis amona counties Is dlff cult. However, certain trends still emerge and are worth noting. Before 
consldlrlnrtSel^ trends It should be mentioned that two-thirds of New Jersey's counties border on other 
states and that six counties are within the Immediate vicinity of the greater New York City area. 




Isncl pfacelnt's were^de by the age^cres In Burlington and Union (Elizabeth) Counties with 60 and 30 
"tlm^ted DlaMnwnts! respective Both of these counties have a large Juvenile population. In addition 
TO S fact tharboth Aunties X up a portion of two different SMSAs In New Jersey. Burlington County 
IhafSs a t!!>rr wTth' Philadelphia. Pennsylvania and Union County Is -P'^/^^^ 
l<5lanri and New York CItv. In contrast, the local educat on agencies In these two counties reported seven 
Ini I I placements? respectively. This type of contrast In placement activity between agency types In a 
single couniv appears prevalent In New Jersey. 




The ma 
Morris, and 
themse Ives 
In contrast, 

activity made far fewer placements. 



TABLE 31-3. 



NEW JERSEY: 1978 YOl/TH POPULATIONS AND THE NIWBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



County Name 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILCREN 
Placed during 1978 

Education Juvenile Justice 



Atlantic 
Bergen 
Bur I Ington 
Camdon 
Cape May 

Cumberland 
Essex 

Gl oucester 

Hudson 

Hunterdon 

Morcer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
MorrI s 
Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 



31,151 
142,632 
68,088 
88,252 
10,898 

24,977 
155,139 
37,192 
88,550 
14,506 

53,411 
105,985 
95,831 
77,127 
49,367 

77,942 
11,660 
38,894 
19,674 
83,328 

14,862 



0 


12 est 


9 




7 


60 est 


40 




1 


0 


0 


16 est 






4 


0 


27 




1 


0 


30 


13 est 




12 est 


35 


15 est 


31 


13 est 


1 


2 est 


2 


0 


4 


11 est 


11 


17 est 


2 


7 est 


11 


30 est 


3 


2 
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TABLE 31-3. (Continued) 



1978 Number of CHILDREN 

Population^ P laced during 1978 

County Name (Age 8-17) Education JuvenI le Justice 



Total Number of 
Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total may Include 
dupl Icate count) 


219 


210 est 


Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 


586 


21 



* denotes Not Available. 

a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice 

using data from two sources: the !970 national census and the National Cancer 

Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B. The Out-'of-Stote Placement Practices of Local Agencies 

Trble 31-4 shows that 23 of New Jersey^s 586 school districts did not participate In the survey of 
local New Jersey agencies, while all 21 Juvenile probation departments completed the telephone survey. 
The state special education supervisory office for Essex County's school districts, 22 In all, was not 
able TO respond to the survey. Of those local agencies responding, 30 agencies (26 school districts and 
four probation offices) did not know If they placed children out of state In 1978 or If they placed but 
could not report the number of children. Approximately 18 percent of the local school districts that did 
participate In the survey reported to have placed at least one child out of state In 1978, In contrast, 
about 62 percent of the local Juvenile probation departments reported some placement activity. 

TABLE 31-4. NEW JERSEY: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 

Number of AGENCIES, by Agency Type 
Response Categories Education Juvenile Justice 

Agencies Which Reported 
Out-of-state Placements 99 13 

Agencies Which Old Not Know If They 
Placed, or Placed but Could Not Report 

the Number of Children 26 4 

Agencies Which Old Not Place Out of Stat© 438 4 

Agencies Which Old Not Participate In the 
Survey 23 0 

Total Local Agencies 586 21 



The local New Jersey agencies which did not arrange out-of-state placements In 1978 were asked to 
report their reasons for not being Involved In the practice. Tablo 31-5 gives the responses of 438 
school districts and four Juvenile Justice agencies. Nearly 94 percent of the responses from the school 
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districts were that sufficient services already existed In New Jersey* Five responses acknowledged a 
lack of funds or other restrictions for such placement* One school district specified that the parents 
disapproved of the placement In the "other" category* 

OT)e-half of the reporting Juvenile probation departments stated that no out-of-state placen>ents 
occurred because the agency lacked statutory authority or was restricted by agency policy* A possible 
explanation for this response Is the governor's mandate limiting the out-of-state placements made by 
DYFS, Many courts have Interpreted this mandate to Include court referrals to DYFS for the placement of 
youth* All four nonplacing Juvenile probation departments stated they lacked sufficient funds to place a 
child out of state and three departments stated that services In New Jersey were adequate to serve the 
chl Idren. 



TABLE 31-5. NEW JERSEY: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PUCEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of Local AGENCIES, 
Reasons for Not Placing by Reporte d Reason (s) 

Children Out of State^ Education Juvenile Justice 



Lacked Statutory Authority 


0 


2 


Restricted*' 


2 


2 


Lacked Funds 


3 


4 


Sufficient Services Available In State 


4U 


3 


Other c 


28 


3 


Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of -State 
Placements 


438 


4 


Total Number of Agencies Represented In Survey 


563 


21 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements* 

b* Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, 
compliance with certain federal and state guidelines, and specific court orders* 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents, Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 



The extent of Interagency cooperation In the arrangement of out-of-state placements Is Illustrated In 
Table 31-6, It was reported that 68 percent of the placing school districts arranged 63 percent of their 
total placements with the cooperation of another public agency. All of the Juvenile Justice agencies 
that placed children out of state reported Interagency cooperation In arranging 92 percent of their 
out-of-state placements* In both cases, DYFS was most often specified as the public agency Involved with 
these local agencies* As noted previously, DYFS provides most of the funding for out-of-state placements 
to residential facilities. 
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TABLE 31-6« NEW JERSEY: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and Percentage^ by Agency Type 

hducatlon Juvenl le Justice" 

Number Percent Number Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements^ 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements with interagency 
Cooperation 



99 



67 



18 



68 



13 



13 



62 



100 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State with Interagency 
Cooperation 



219 



138 



100 



63 



210 



194 



100 



92 



a. See Table 31-4. 



All agencies reporting Involvement In placements were asked to specify the conditions or statuses of 
the children they helped to place out of state* The local education agencies most frequently mentioned 
mentally or emotionally disturbed children and those children who had special education needs, as 
reflected In Table 31-7. However, physically handicapped, mentally retarded or developmental ly disabled 
children, and children with multiple handicaps were mentioned almost as frequently* Several school 
districts reported placing children who were unruly/dlsruptlve, who had drug or alcohol problems. In 
addition to adopted children and Juvenile delinquents. One school district reported sending an autistic 
child to an out-of-state placement setting (specified In the "other" category)* 

The response to this question by local Juvenile Justice agencies was even mre varied than education 
agencies* Unruly/dlsruptlve children, children with drug or alcohol problems, and Juvenile 
delinquents were the most commonly mentioned; these are children who are traditionally serviced by these 
agencies* Mentally 1 1 l/emotlonal ly disturbed youth and children having special education needs also 
received a large number of responses* One to three responses were also given to conditions or statuses 
which are often within other agencies' services arena. Including mentally retarded or developmental ly 
disabled and physically handicapped youth* 



TABLE 31-7. NEW JERSEY: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES 



Types of Conditions^ 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education Juvenile Justice 


Physically Handicapped 


46 


1 


Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 


80 


1 


Unruly/Dlsruptlve 


22 


12 


Truant 


0 


3 


Juven 1 le Del Inquent 


8 


15 
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TABLE (Continued) 



Types of Conditions'* 


N'jmber of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education Juvenile Justice 


Mentally Ill/Emotionally Disturbed 


91 


8 


Pregnant 


0 


2 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


24 


10 


Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 


0 


3 


Adopted 


8 


2 


Special Education Needs 


91 


9 


Mu Itlple Handicaps 


75 


1 


Otherb 


1 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


99 


I7C 



a. Some agencies reported more 1han one type of condition. 

b. Generally Included foster care placements, autistic children, and status 
of fenderst 

c. The four agencies which could not report the number of out-of-state 
placements they arranged were able to respond to this question. 



C. Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 



If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, addlTlonol Information was 
requested. The agancl.s from which the second phase of data was requested became known as^ P^^^ 
agencies. The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In r.ils section of New Jersey's state 
profile. Wherever references are made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements in 19/8. 

The relationship between the number of local New Jersey agencies surveyed and the total number of 
children placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 31-1. 
Seven school districts, or seven percent of the placing districts, were Phase M agencies which wore 
Involved In arranging 27 percent of the local education placements reported. In dramatic contrast, 85 
percin? of the loca^ placing Juvenile Justice agencies were In the Phase category, reporting 
Involvement In 98 percent of the out-of-state placements arranged by this agency type In 1978. 
Therefore, the detailed Information to be reported on the practices of Phase 1 1 Juvenile Justice agencies 
Is descriptive of the majority of out-of-state placements arranged by these local agencies In 1978, 
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FIGURE 31-1. NEW JERSEY: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF LOCAL 
AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, AND 
AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE II, BY AGENCY 
TYPE 



Education 



JuvenlU Justice 



Number of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting Out-of- 
State Placements In 1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting Five or 
More Placements In 1978 (Phase II 
Agencies) 



99 I flT 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of 
State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed by 
Phase 1 1 Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase II 





Because of the large number of Juvenile Justice Phase II agencies In New Jersey, the Illustration of 
I5hi^l^;Sls i^'V"\'r f^""^ 1? Figure 31-2 nearly .nc'o«.passes the entire' tIfL The P^^^^^^^^^ M 
llT^on^u^^^^^ '^"'^•^ ^^"^-^"^"9 larger metropolitan areas: Camden, Hudson, Mercerl 
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FIGURE 31-2. NEW JERSEY: COUNTY LOCATION OF LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES 




County 

Atliintic 
Ourl mgton 

CuoberUnd 

Hudson 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

MonnoutK 

Morris 

S^len 

Sonerset 

Sussex 

Union 



T Education Phase II Agency 
Jurisdiction 

• Juvenile Justice Phase II 
Jurisdiction 
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A further aroa of Interest was the destinations of the children placed out of state by New Jersey 
public agencies* Only Phase 1 1 local agencies were asked to report the receiving state or county of 
their placements* Table 31-8 reflects that the majority of children for whon< destinations were reported, 
95 percent, were placed In the border states of Pennsylvania and New York by New Jersey Phase II school 
districts In 1978» One responding school district also placed a child In Connect I cut» Texas and 
Virginia each received one child* 

The local Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies sent children to 18 states* These agencies placed over 
one-half of the children reported placed In the bordering states of Pennsylvania, New York, and Delaware* 
However, states as far west as Montana, Utah, and California received children from New Jersey local 
Juvenile Justice agencies as well* The prevalent use of New Jersey's contiguous states for placement 
purposes Is Illustrated In Figure 31-3» 



TABLE 31-8* 



NEW JERSEY: DESTINATIONS Of CHILDREN PUCED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Hac^ 1 HM'^ 1 nnc Phi I eirmn 

i 1 iia i Uv. will 1 uion 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 


Placed Out of State 


Education 


JuvenI le Justice 


Arkansas 


0 


1 


Ca 1 1 fornia 


0 


2 


Connecticut 


1 


9 


Oe 1 aware 


0 


7 


District of Columbia 


0 


5 


Florida 


0 


8 


Georgia 


0 


2 


1 ndlana 


0 




Maryland 


0 


2 


Massachus<)tts 


0 


5 


Montana 


0 


1 


New York 


10 


23 


North Carol Ina 


0 


2 


Ohio 


0 


1 


Pennsylvania 


46 


42 


Texas 


1 


5 


Utah 


0 


5 


Virginia 


1 


5 


Placements for Which 






Destinations Could Not 






be Reported by Phase 1 1 




80 


Agencies 


0 


Total Number of Phase 11 






Agencies 


7 


11 


Totol Number of Children 






Placed by Phase 1 1 






Agencies 


59 


206 
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FIGURE 31-3. NEW JERSEY: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PLACED 
IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO MEW JERSEY BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIESa 




a* Local Phase il education agencies reported destinations for 59 children* Local Phase II Juvenile 
Justice agencies reported destinations for 126 children* 



Those local Phase II agencies were asked to provide their reasons for becoming Involved In the 
practice. The seven local Phase II school districts reported several reasons, as shown In TabU 3t-9. 
They Included having pi*evlous success with an out-of-state programi the lack of comparable services 
within New Jersey, alternative placements to a New Jersey public facility, and standard procedure to 
place certain children In other states. 

These four reasons were also given by the responding Phase II Juvenile probation agencies, along with 
multiple agency responses to other reasons offered. These Included the largest number of agencies saying 
that placements were made In order for the child to live with an out-of-state relative. Three agencies 
placed children out of state because they were aware that the facility was closer to a child's home "Cnan 
one In New Jersey. 
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TABLE 31-9, NEW JERSEY: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTEO BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES 



Reatons for Plocemer.t^ 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education Juvenile Justice 


Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 
Oesplte Being Across Stote Lines 


0 


3 


Previous Success with Receiving Facility 


3 


7 


Sending State Lacked Comporabli Services 


5 


9 


Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 
Out of State 


6 


1 


Chi IHrAn Fx! IaH AHah-^ -^rx tnwC-^»-^A Cm^i i t-^t^f 

VIII ivji oil idii ou 1 u Auap 1 1 o i n 3 TQTe r ac 1 1 1 T 1 es 


2 


2 


Alternative to In-State Public 
Institutional Izatlon 


3 


6 


To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 


1 


10 


Other 


2 


2 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


7 


II 



a* Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement* 



These same education and Juvenile probation agencies reported the type of placement setting most 
frequently used out of state In 1973. Residential treatment or child care facilities were most commmonly 
used by all education agencies and 64 percent of the Juvenile probation departments* Relatives' homes 
were Identified by four Juvenile justice agencies as the most repeatedly used setting. 



TABLE 3I-I0* NEW JERSEY: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF RESIDENTIAL 
SErriNGS USED BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Categories of 


Number of AGENCIES Reporting 


Residential Settings 


Education 


Juven I le Justice 


Residential Treatment/ChI Id Care Facility 


7 


7 


Psychiatric Hospital 


0 


0 


Board tng/MI II tary School 


0 


0 


Foster Homo 


0 


0 


Group Home 


0 


0 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 


0 


4 


Adoptive Home 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


7 


II 
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The monitoring practices for out-of-state placements by local agencies placing five or more children 
was also sought In this survey. As shown In Table 31-11, the responding local school districts required 
a written progress report about the children It had placed on some regular Interval* On-site visits were 
also reported to be done by at least one school district, either on a semiannual or annual basis. One 
local school district reported calling the receiving facility on an Irregular basis to check on the 
chl ld*s progress. 

All the reporting local Juvenile probation departments requested a written progress report, varying 
the time Intervals that they are expected to bo submitted. On-site visits were also a mentioned 
practice, as well as telephone calls done either quarterly or on an Irregular basis. 



TABLE 31-11. NEV/ JERSEY: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE 1 1 
AGENCIES IN 1978 







Number o* 


AGE^JCIESa_ 




Frequency of 




JuvenI le 


Mn'^hnH^ of Mon I tor Ina 


Pract 1 ce 


Education 


Justice 


Written Progress Reports 


Quarter ly 


4 


5 


Semiannual ly 


I 


2 




Annual ly 


2 


0 




Otherb 


0 


4 


On-site Visits 


Quarterly 


0 


0 




Semiannual ly 


I 


2 




Annual ly 


2 


0 




Otherb 


0 


3 


Telephone Call s 


Quarterly 


0 


3 


Semiannual ly 


0 


0 




Annual ly 


0 


0 




Otherb 


1 


6 


Other 


Quarter ly 


0 


I 




Semiannual ly 


0 


0 




Annual ly 


0 


0 




Other'b 


0 


0 


Total Number of Phase II 






II 


Agencies Reporting 




7 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals. 



Four local Phase II education and 12 Phase II Juvenile probation agencies reported not using local 
funds to place children out of state. As mentioned In section III, OYFS usually funds such placements In 
full or In part because the courts do not have any funds for such purposes and the school districts were 
only reimbursed for tuition costs by their state agency In 1978. 

D. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 

The survey of local agencies In New Jersey also determined the extent to which Interstate compacts 
were utilized to arrange out-of-state placements. A review of Table 31-12 Indicates that 95 of the 112 
agencies which placed children out of state In 1978 reported that none of their placements were arranged 
through an Interstate compact* None of the placing school districts reported utilizing an Interstate 
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compact In I978# This Is not surprising b«cQUS« no compact Includes placements Into facilities solely 
educational In nature under Its purview. Also, New Jersey had not enacted the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children In 1978, therefore offering no compact for placement Into an out-of-state 
retldentlal treatment or child care facility. 

The majority of placing Juvenile probation agencies (69 percent) reported some use of an Interstate 
compact In 1978. Eight of these Phase II agencies arranged out-of-state placements through the 
I nterstate Compact on Juveniles. 



TABLE 13-12. NEW JERSEY; in*l LIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State " 



Number of AGENCIES 



Education 



Juvenl le Justice 



NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PUCIN6 
FOUR OR LESS CH iLDHbN 

e Number Using Compacts 

e Number Not Using Compacts 

e Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 

NUMBER OF PHASE 11 AGENCIES 
PUC I N6 CHILDREN 



e Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Children^ 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 
e Number Not Using Compacts 
• Number with Compact Use Unknown 



92 
0 
84 



II 
8 



0 
II 
0 

3 

0 
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TABLE (Continued) 



Local Agencies Which Placed Number of AGENCIES 

Children Out of State Education Juvenile Justice 



TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 

Children Out of State 99 13 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 0 9 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 

Compacts 9t 4 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 

Use Unknown 8 0 



- denotes Not Appllcablet 



a* New Jersey had not enacted the Interstate Compact on the Placement of 
Children In 1978. 



Further knowledge concerning the utilization of Interstate compacts Is acquired through consideration 
of the Information given In Table 31-13» This table Indicates the number of children who were or were 
not placed out of state with a compact. An examination of the overall trend shows that a total of 270 
children were placed In out-of-state residential caro In 1978 without the use of a compact. Again, the 
absence of membership In the Interstate Compact on *he Placement of Children may partially account for 
this fact. However, generally speaking, education and Juvenile Justice agencies In other states are not 
as likely to utilize this compact (ICPC) as are child welfare agencies. No placements made by local 
education agencies out of New Jersey were processed through a compact. However, 149 children whose 
placements were arranged by Juvenile probation agencies were reported to be compact arranged; 147 of 
these children, placed by Phase II agencies, were Identified as being sent out of state with the use of 
the Interstate Compact on Juveniles* 



TABLE 31-13. NEW JERSEY: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 

Children Placed Out of State Education Juvenile Justice 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 



HbWKilNG FOUR CR LESS PLACEMENTS 


160 


4 


• Number Placed with Compact Use 


0 


2 


• Number Placed without Compact Use 


151 


1 


• Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown^ 


9 


1 



ERIC 
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TABLE 31-13. (Continued) 



Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State 


Education 


JuvenI le Justice 


CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 


59 


206 


• Number Placed with Compact Use 


0 


147 


Number through Interstate Compact 
on the Placement of Children^ 


0 


0 


Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 


0 


147 


Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 


0 


0 


• Number Placed without Compact Use 


59 


59 


• Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 


0 


0 


TOTALS 






Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State 


219 


210 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use 


0 


149 


Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 


210 


60 


Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 


9 


1 



a. Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements. I nstead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown." 

b. New Jersey had not enacted the Interstate Compact on the Placement of 
Children In 1978. 



Graphic representation of the Information gathered about Interstate compact utilization for children 
placed out of state In 1978 by local agencies are Illustrated In Figures 3l-U and 5. The proportion of 
children placed out of state without compact use, with th« use of a compact, and for those which compact 
use was undetermined Is given In these figures for both local agency types. 
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FIGURE 31-4. NEW JERSEY: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 




FIGURE 31-5. NEW JERSEY: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 




The level of compact utilization reporttd by N«w Jersey state ogencles Is given In Table 31~4. The 
state child welfare agency could not report the number of children placed out of New Jersey In 1978, but 
coo Id report that no Interstate compact was used for the placements that did occur. This Is directly 
related to the absence of state mtmbership In the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children, 
according to state respondents* 
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Both the state education and the state mental retardation agencies could not Identity how many 
children were placed out of state with the use of a compact In 1978. The state Juvenile Justice agency 
reported that ten placements had been arranged through an Interstate compact, all of these youth being on 
parole from the state agency. Finally, the mental health agency reported that both placements known 
to the state agency were compact arranged. 



TABLE 31-14. f€W JERSEY: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES IN 1978, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 





Chi Id 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Mental 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency -Arranged 
Placements 




219 


220 


2 


29 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


0 


» 


10 


2 




Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


0 




5 


100 





* denotes Not Available. 



E. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 

The Involvement of New Jersey state agencies In out-of-state placement Is displayed In Table 31-15. 
DYFS, the state child welfare agency, was unable to provide Information about this agency's Involvement 
In placements Initiated only In 1978. Records In this agency arc kept, as mentioned In section III, for 
all children In residential facilities out of New Jersey at that time, therefore being records of the 
prevalence of out-of-state placement and not the sought 197^ Incidence of placement. Further Informat on 
about children placed In private homes outside of New Jersey, either with foster families, adopt ve 
families, or with relatives, was not available at the time of this survey. The Department of Education 
(DOE) also had difficulty In reporting Its Involvement In such placement practices* The DOE reported 
that It did not directly arrange any out-of-state placements, but that the local school districts had 
reported placements to DOE. 

The Department of Corrections reported placing ten Juvenile parolees Into other states In 1978. In 
the Department of Human Services, the Division of Mental Health and Hospitals administered the Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health (ICMH) for two placements, and the Division of Mental Retardation arranged and 
funded 29 placements to settings outside of New Jersey. 
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TABLE 31-15. NEW JERSEY: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARR>\NGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PUCEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 



Types of Involvement 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Mental 
Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 




0 


0 


0 


29 


Local ly Arranged but 
State Funded 




0 


0 






Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State 
Funding 




0 


0 


0 


29 


Local ly Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 




« 


0 






State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


10 


2 


0 


Total Number of 
Children Placed Out 
of State With State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 


« 




to 


2 


29 



denotes Not Aval table, 
denotes Not Applicable, 



Dart?c,ii«r + placements known to officials In the 

which did no! dir2????'*i «ses, this floup. Consists of placements 

cf™i« i„H^ * L y J"''°'!' action the state ageni/ but ray 

simply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case 
conferences or through various forms of Infernal reporting. ^ 
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TABLE 31-16. NEW JERSEY: DESirNATIONS OF CHILOaEN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 




Destinations of Child Juvenile Mental Mental 

Children Placed Welfare Education Justice Health Retardation 



California 0 1 

Connecticut I 0 

Delaware I 0 

Florida 2 0 

Maryland I 0 

New Yor k 5 I 



Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
Be Reported by State 

Agencies All All 0 0 All 

Total Number of Placements * * 10 2 29 



* denotes Not Available* 



All state agencies were able to Identify the conditions of children placed out of New Jersey In 1978. 
TabU 31-17 provides the reipsonses to descriptive categories by the various state agencies. DYFS 
reported placing adopted, foster, and pregnant youth. This state child welfare agency was also Involved 
In the placement of physically, mentally, and emotionally handicapped, and developmental I y disabled 
children. The Department of Corrections was Involved primarily with the placement of Juvenile 
delinquents. Mentally handicapped children were reported to be placed out of state by both the Divisions 
of Mental Retardation and of Mental Health and Hospitals. The DMHH also sent emotionally disturbed 
chlSdren outside of New Jersey. The Department of Education was Involved In placing children out of 
state with every characteristic available for description. It should be recalled that the Department of 
Education has Increasingly been Involved In paying the cost for education of any residential placements 
made by a New Jersey public agency. 



TABLE 31-17. NEW JERSEY: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 

Child Juvenile Mental Mental 

Types of Conditions Welfare Education Justice Health Retardation 



Physically Handicapped 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Mentally Handicapped 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


Developmental ly Disabled 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Unruly/Disrupt I ve 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Truants 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Juvenile Delinquents 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


Emotional ly Disturbed 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


Pregnant 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 31-17, (Continued) 



Agency Type^ 



Types of Conditions 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juven 1 te 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Menta 1 
Retardation 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neg lected 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Adopted Chi Idren 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Chi Idren 


X 


x*i 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



a. X Indicates conditions reported* 



A question about the type of setting most frequently selected for children placed out of state In 
1978 was asked of state agenclos. The Department of Education, DYFS, and OMR reported most often sending 
children to residential treatment or child care facilities. The Department of Corrections said that 
children placed out of New Jersey most often were placed with relatives. The DMHH reported sending 
children to out-of-state psychiatric hospitals. None of the state agencies could report on the amount of 
public expenditures for out-of-state placements made In 1978. 



F, State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 

\ 

As a final review. Table 31-18 offers the Incidence of out-of-state placement reported by New Jersey 
public agencies and the number of children placed out of state of which the state agencies had knowledge. 
Despite a careful record of children In Institutional settings outside of New Jersey, the state child 
welfare agency could not report the number of children placed out of state In 1978 to the various 
residential settings applicable to this study* The education agency was also unable to supply placement 
Information about the local school districts, although section il describes a state reimbursement policy 
for local expenditures for such placements. 

Both the state mental health and mental retardation agencies were able to provide Information on 
their own out-of-state placement activity In 1978, The state Department of Corrections, however, only 
reported placements It uras directly Involved In, as mentioned In the discussion on Table 31-15, 



TABLE 31-18, NEW JERSEY: STATE AGENCIES* KNOWLEDGE OF 
Ol/r-OF-STATE PUCEMENTS 



Child Juvenile Mental Mental 

Welfare Education Justice Health Retardation 



Total Number of State and 

Local Agency Placements 219 220 2 29 

Total Number of Placements 

Known to State Agencies * * 10 2 29 

Percentage of Placements 

Known to State Agencies * * 5 100 100 
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The extent of missing out-of-state placement Information among New Jersey state agencies Is 
Illustrated In Figure 31-6, Interstate compact utilization Is Included when It was reported by a state 
agency. It should be noted that the Department of Corrections Is not responsible for the supervision of 
local probation agencies, and their report of out-of-state placements was only for youth on parole who 
were* sent out of New Jersey to a residential setting. 



FIGURE 31-6. NEW JERSEY: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED BY . 
STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 
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* denotes Not Available. 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Several conclusions have been reached from the study of out-of-state placement practices of public 
agencies In New Jersey* Foremost among these conclusions Is the absence of Information received from the 
Division of Youth and Family Services and the Department of Education* This Is particularly disturbing 
In view of the fact that DYFS has service responsibility for numerous children* Slmllarlyi the absence 
of local agency responses from 1he larger counties, such as those In Bergen, Camden, Essex, MIdddlesex, 
and Hudson, Is also predominant* Further conclusions arising from the survey results follow* 

• Local school districts and the Department of Education were Involved In placing children with 
a wide variety of conditions out of New Jerse/ In 1978, primarily to resldeitlal treatment or 
chl Id care fad I Itles* 

t A high degree of Interagency cooperation In the arrangement of out-of-state placements occurs 
among public agencies In New Jersey, reflected In their survey responses. In the wide variety 
of children placed out of New Jersey by education agencies, and also In the dependence of both 
education and Juvenile Justice agencies on DYFS funding of placements* 

t The success of the governor U nwndate on the restriction of out-of-state residential 
placements made by DYFS to a 50-mI le radius of New Jersey may be reflected In the predominant 
use of bordering states for the placement of children* However, the relatively high number of 
children placed out of state In 1978 alone by local education agencies, Juvenile probation 
agencies, and the Division of Mental Retardation, despite Interactions with DYFS, shows a 
limitation In the regulation of placements outside of New Jersey, which was the stated Intent 
of the n^ndate* 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In New Jersey In order to develop further conclusions about The state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children* 



1* General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U*S* Bureau of the Census, County tnd City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D*C*, 1978. 

Information aDout direct general state and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U*S* Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; i979 (100th Edition) , Washington, D*C., 



The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1973 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U*S* Bureau of the Census* 



FOOTNOTE 



1979* 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN NEW YORK 
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Information was systematically gathered about New York from a variety of sources using a number of 
data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken* 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a 
follow-up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement 
practices of state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or 
supervisory oversight* 

An assessment of out-of-5tate placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by 
state agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 

e verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e cnllect local agency data which was not available from state government* 

A summary of the data collection effort In Now York appears below In Table 33-t« 



1 1 • METHODOLOGY 
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TABLE 33-1. NEW YORK: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Survey MtthodSi by Agtncy Type 

Levels of Child Juvenile Mental Mental 

Government Welfare Education Justice * Health Retardation 



State Telephone 
Agencies Interview 



Local 
Agencies 



Mai led Survey: 

DSS officials 

Telephone 
Survey: 
All 51 local 
chl Id welfare 
agencies 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 

DOE officials 

Telephone 

Survey: 
10 percent 
sample of the 

738 school 
districts to 
verify state 

Information^ 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DFY officials 

Telephone 

Survey: 

All 33 local 

probation 

offices 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey: 
DMH officials 

Telephone 
Survey: 
All 38 local 
mental health 
offices 



Telephone 
Interview 

Mai led Survey 
DMH officials 

Not AppI Icable 

(State 

Offices) 



a. Information attributed In this profile to the state's school districts was gathered 
from the state education agency and the ten percent sample. 



The Academy also conducted an Intensive on-site case study of New York's Interstate placement poli- 
cies and practices at the state and local government levels. The findings from the case study are 
Included In a co«>panlon publication, The Out-of-State Placement of Children: A Search for Rights, 
Boundaries, Services^ ^ 



MI, THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES ANO OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A, Introductory Remarks 



New York has the 30th largest land area (47,831) and Is the second most populated state (18,075,487) 
In the United States. The distribution of the population varies significantly, with over 40 percent 
{almost of 7.3 million) of the state's population residing In one consolidated city-county^ New York 

has a population of over 110,000. The estimated 1978 population of persons 
alght to 17 years old was 3,037,031. The state has 62 counties. However, within the New York City area, 
Bronx, Kings, Queens, and Richmond Counties are under the Jurisdiction of the Board of Estimates and 
function more under the purview of New York CIty<)ounty oovernment, rather than as Independent political 
Jurisdictions. r 

Ntw York has ten Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SmSAs), two of which Include a portion of 
bordering states. The Binghampton SMSA extends Into Pennsylvania and the New York SMSA continues Into 
New Jersey. Other bordering states are Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connect I cult. New York Is also con- 
tiguous to Canada. 

New York ranks fourth nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 13th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and second In per capita expenditures for public welfare. ^ 
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B. Child Welfare 



New York's Department of Social Services (OSS) does not Initiate the out-of-state placement of 
children. However, the agency Is required to collect and maintain statewide Information on the number of 
children placed out of state by the 58 county social service agencies through the use of Its membership 
In th© Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC), The ICPC was adopted by New York In 1960. 

Child welfare services In New York are county operated. Usually out-of-state placements are made 
through the county social service agencies. The county agencies are responsible for placing a child out 
of state, and may do so without the approval of the Department of Social Services when no appropriate 
program Is available within New York. 

The costs of care and maintenance of children who are placed out of state through county social ser- 
vice agencies are paid for by them. These costs are 50 percent state reimbursable under the child 
welfare local assistance program In the Department of Social Services. Moreover, some children placed 
out of state by county social service agencies qualify for 50 percent Medicaid reimbursement. Department 
of Social Services' personnel report that they monitor the out-of-state placement of children through 
periodic on-site visits. 



New York's Department of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for Its educational system. 
Within DOE Is the Office of Education for Children with Handicapping Conditions (OECHC), which Is directly 
Involved with the placement of children In other states. The local school districts have responsibility 
for special services as well as providing normal curriculum for grades K-12. 

The practice of placing children In out-of-state facilities dates bock to 1957 In the education 
system. However, during the last sl« years, DOE has been committed to Increasing the quality of service 
to disabled children within the state. The Wl I lowbrook Consent decree In Its "least restrictive 
environment" policy for the mentally retarded, and the passage of Chapter 853 of the Laws of 1976 which 
significantly enhanced the delivery of educational services to disabled children, represent examples of 
the state's commitment to these children. 

The OECHC Initiates and funds out-of-state placements and the state's 738 local school districts can 
make out-of-state placements within legislative and regulatory guidelines. New York's Education Law 
(Article 89, Section 44,07) and Its administrative counterpart. Commissioner of Education Regulations 
(Section 200.8), establish guidelines for evaluating out-of-state placements and for monitoring these 
placements. In addition to monitoring and evaluating current out-of-state placements, the state's empha- 
sis Is on the development of appropriate services for children now out of state or In the state but not 
receiving adequate services. 

Most out-of-state placements have been made through the county social service agencies and education 
districts. Children who are placed through the education system receive an assessment and recommendation 
for out-of-state placement from a local committee on the handicapped, which Is approved by the school 
district. These local committees are required to be maintained in all school districts, in order to 
place a child out of state, the local committees are required to submit an application (i.e., assessment 
and evaluation) to the Commissioner of Education. The Commissioner of Education makes a recommendation 
to the State Board of Education that approves or disapproves the request, if the request Is approved, 
the State Board of Education submits an application to the Department of Education for funding. If the 
request Is disapproved, parents or school districts must fund these placements. Furthermore, if there 
are inadequate In-state placement facilities, then the Commissioner of Education can approve and fund 
out-of-state placements without submitting an application to the State Board of Education. 

Children who are referred by local school districts for placement in out-of-state facilities are 
funded through two sources: tuition costs are entirely paid to the school through a contract with the 
Department of Education and a chargeback Is made to the sending district (this amount Is equal to what 
the district spends on Its regular program from local tax levy funds); maintenance costs are paid by the 
county in which the child resides and are subject to 50 percent reimbursement by the Department of 
Education. 

The Department of Education Is responsible for monitoring the out-of-state placement of children. It 
performs this task by administering a client information survey and by making on-site Inspections of out- 
of-state facilities In which New York children have been placed to determine the t/pe of care, services, 
and programs which are being provided and to make certain these facllltios are In compliance with New 
York standards. 



C. 
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D . Juvtn 1 1 9 Justice 



The New York Executive Department's Division for Youth (DFY) Is a primary state- 1 eve I youth-serving 
agency. DFY 1$ organlzeo Into three main subdivisions— rehabi I Itatlon, youth development and delinquency 
prevention, and administration. The Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ), of which New York has been a 
member since 1955, Is administered from this office for ycuth whose parole supervision Is transferred to 
another state. All parole services ore operated by state government In New York. 

Probation services are primarily c county-based operation In New York. There are 55 county-run pro- 
bation offices and family courts In the state, with Montgomery, Fulton, and Warren Counties' systems 
being state-operated. The 55 counties are responsible for funding 60 percent of the probation services 
and the state funds the remaining 40 percent. 

Probation services In all counties are supervised by the Executive Department's Division of 
Probation (DOP). This office administers the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) for out-of-state pro- 
bation supervision transfers. However, records of these transfers are kept at the county level. All 
other out-of-state placements by county probation offices or family courts can be carried out without 
reporting to the state office. 



The Department of Mental Hygiene, Office of Mental Health (OMH), Is responsible for state-level men- 
tal health services In New York. The Interstate Compact on Mental Health (ICMH) Is administered through 
the Inter-Off Ice Coordinating Council, linking three department offices, Mental Health, Mental 
Retardation and Developmental Disabilities, and Alcoholism and Substance Abuse. Transfer of clients from 
a New York State facility to an out-of-state public facility Is handled through this compact office. New 
York has beem a member of the ICMH since 1956. 

Mental health services In New York are also county operated. The 58 county mental health offices 
can place children out of state without reporting these placements to the state, even though state funds 
may be Involved. Similarly, cooperation with and purchase of services from local, nonpublic mental 
retardation agencies (such as the Association for Retarded Citizens) could result In coordinated efforts 
In placing developntental ly disabled children out of state. 



The Department of Mental Hygiene, Office of Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities 
(C^WX)), Is responsible for all mental retardation services In the state. There are no county -opera ted 
mental retardation agencies In New York. A number of state-operated facilities for the mentally retarded 
and developmental ly disabled exist In New York. The OMRDD Is divided Into 20 regional offices which pro- 
vide community outreach services. These rejjlonal offices may use state runds for oc-t-OY-state placement, 
although the funds are not specifically allocated for that purpose. The regional off^ces are primarily 
Involved with services dealing with multlplo-handlcapped children. These offices also coordinate place- 
ment efforts with other agencies (I.e., education and county mental health offices) as well as purchasing 
nonpublic mental retardation services. 



A Now York Supreme Court Justice In Manhattan ruled (SInhogar v. Parry, 1979) that New York City's 
procedure for placing foster children In out-of-state InstfTunons Is unconstitutional because It denies 
their parents the right to appeal the placements. The court also held that constitutional rights. 
Including due process and equal protection, extend to foster children as well as their parents and are 
not lost when the child Is under the Jurisdiction of an Institution. That Is, the ruling held for the 
first time that foster children had a constitutional right to treatment. 

Children from counties outside New York City are not affected by the New York Supreme Court's deci- 
sion because the procedure under which they may be sent out of the state from these counties Includes a 
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6. Recent Developments 
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provision for ravltw and appeals by their parents. The court ruled that New York City's Department of 
Social Services must tstabllsh review and appeal procedures that would give parents the right to 
challenge any out-of-state placement. 
• 

As a result of the court's ruling, the Dep«rtment of Social Services has committed Itself to 
minimizing out-of-state placements, except In extraordinary circumstances. 

Chapter 757 (Section 440-6) of the Laws of 1977 established the Council on Children and Families. 
The council Is committed to Increasing the quality of care for disabled children and to ending out-of- 
state placements. The goal of the council was to eliminate the need for out-of-state placement by April 
I, 1980, with the exceptions of placements substantially closer to the child's home than any other 
appropriate placement within the state or where, because of the exceptional needs of an Individual child, 
no appropriate In-state placement Is available. 

The council has major responsibility for coordinating Interagency services to children and families. 
They maintain that most family assistance problems are Interrelated yet difficult to resolve because 
clients must deal with a number of different state agencies and employees whose work, through lack of 
comrrunlcatlon. Is often unintentionally overlapping and conflicting. The Implications of this, obser- 
vation may require some form of centralized coordlnaMon. 

A set of criteria which will meet with common Interagency agreement has been developed by members of 
a nultlagency task force. The facilities located outside the state which now care for New York State 
children placed by public agendas were Inspected by multlagency teams consisting of representatives of 
the Department of Social Services, Department of Education, the Office of Mental Health, the Office of 
Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities, and other state agencies, as appropriate. The 
multlagency inspections were coordinated by the Council on Children and Families. This approach 
attempted to moke certain that all dimensions of a child's program are In full compliance with state 
rules and regulations for care and protection. Including the education, health, mental health, treatment, 
and training components of residential care. 

Within the guidelines established by Public Law 94-142 and the WIMowbrook Consent decree In Its 
"least restrictive environment" policy, the Commissioner of Education has apparently requested that those 
children placed out of state should be returned to New York State. In addition, all school districts 
must request admission for a child to all In-state facilities and receive refusals from them before a 
child can be placed out of state. 

The local services activity of the Division for Youth Is concerned with both youth development and 
delinquency prevention, and with the monitoring of local detention facilities* There Is adequate funding 
for youth development and delinquency prevention. These funds are Intended to support a wide variety of 
local center activities in the 58 counties of New York, Including youth service bureaus, crisis interven- 
tion centers, counseling centers, and a wide variety of recreational and youth employment activities. 
Financial Incentives are offered to counties which will assemble a youth board to do comprehensive youth 
services planning. Thus far, 22 of the state's 56 counties have established both count/wlde youth boards 
and youth bureaus, and 24 more are In various stage:: of development. 



iV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



This section of the New York profile contains a presentation and discussion of the survey of state 
and local pubi Ic agencies. The information that has been included is Intended to correspond to the nojor 
Issues raised about out-of-state placements In Chapter U 



A. The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Settings 



An overview o$ placement activity In 1978 by New York state and local agencies Is presented In Table 
33-2, and this information sets the stage for more detailed data to follow. As Is seen in Table 33-2, 
out-of-state placement activity primarily occurs within the county agencies that were described In section 
Ml. State agencies are directly Involved in the placement of children Into other states to a lesser 
extent than local agencies* Local child welfare, education, and Juvenile Justice agencies, with 1978 
out-of-state placement f Inures between approximately 125 and 160 children, are responsible for the 
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majority of children leaving New York from public agencies. Local mental health agencies take a minor 
role In placing children out of New York, with only five such placements reported for 1978. 



TABLE 33-2. NEW YORK: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 







Number 


of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le Justice^ 
1 1 1 


Mental 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total 


Statu Agency 
Placements^ 


0 


0 


36 *^ 




10 


46 


Local Agency 
Placements 


153 


126 


153 




5 


437 


Total 


153 


126 


36 153 




15 


483 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable 



a. Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Division for Youth and Juvenile 
Justice II Indicates data reported by the Division of Probation. 

b. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Independently or 
under a court ordtr, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and others directly 
Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to Table 33-15 for specific 
Information regarding state agency Involvement In arranging out-of-state placements. 

c. The Division of Probation reported 60 out-of-state placements but could not 
determine state and local Involvement. 



Information on the Involvement of local agencies In out-of-state placement Is further refined In 
Table 33-3, where Incidence figures are provided for each agency In 57 counties In New York and the five 
counties making up the New York City area. It Is Important to bear In mind that the Jurisdiction of 
school districts contacted Is smaller than the counties containing them. For that reason, multiple 
agencies may have reported from each county and the Incidence reports In the table are the aggregated 
reports of all school districts within them. 

Although 66 percent of the local reporting child welfare agencies placed children out of Now York In 
1978, most of these agencies placed children with Incidence rates from one to five children. Five urban 
Jurisdictions, Albany, Dutchess, Oneida, and Westchester Counties, and New York City are responsible for 
nearly 44 percent of all child welfare placements out of New York. In general, then, out-of-state place- 
ment Is a fairly widespread practice among child welfare agencies, urban and rural alike, with elevated 
placement activity found In some but not all urban areas. 

The two child welfare agenctes not participating In the survey were Chautauqua County, a rural area 
In the southern tier, and Nassau County, a highly populated area In western Long Island. Considering the 
placement activity shown by other agencies of this service type. If these two agencies had reported 
placements, especially the latter, the overall Incidence figure for this agency type could be expected to 
bo somewhat higher. 

Unlike child welfare agencies, school districts placing children out of New York tend to cluster In 
a confined geographic area In and around New York City. The school districts In New York City, In the 
surrounding counties of Nassau and Suffolk on Long Island, and In Rockland and Westchester Counties Just 
to the north, account for 74 percent of all education placements reported. The only other area with a 
relatively high Incidence of placement was Monroe County, with ten children placed out of state. The 
remaining 23 placements are dispersed among school districts In 16 counties. 
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It Should be noted that one school district in Nassau County did not participate in the survey and 
that the "not available" designation for Chemung County should be read to apply only to one school 
district which did not respond. Ail other school districts that were contacted In Chemunq County 
responded to the survey and none of them placed any children out of New York In 1978. 

Incidence reports for probation agencies also point to a trend that Is quite different than was seen 
for child welfare agencies. Although 71 percent of the county probation agencies which were able to 
report making some out-of-state placements In 1978, In this case It Is the rural counties which seem to 
be most Involved In the practice. Five rural counties (Allegheny, Clinton, Greene, Jefferson, and 
Schuyler) placed eight to 25 children out of New York In that year and their combined placements account 
for 40 percent of all those reported by probation departments. Aside from Westchester and Orange 
Counties, urban areas are notably absent from the probation agencies' higher Incidence rates. However, 
the New York City Juvenile Justice agency was not able to report the number of children It was Involved 
In placing out of state In 1978. The three probation departments which did not participate In the survey 
were In rural areas. 

As noted In reference to the previous table, local mental health agencies are minimally Involved In 
placing children Into other states. Only four of the 57 agencies responding reported Involvement In a 
total of five placements. An Important piece of Information Is missing from this data, however, because 
the Now York City mental hea?th agency did not participate In the survey. 

Considering the fact that New York City has approximately 40 percent of the entire state's 
population. Incidence rates for all Its participating agencies could be considered relatively low. In 
section III, Recent' Developments, a summary of an Important court decision about the placement of foster 
children out of New York, the SInhogar case, was presented. The right of parental appeal on an agency 
placement decision was established through this case and directly affects the action of New York City 
agencies which may place foster children, especially the child welfare agency. However, the placement 
Incidence reported by this city's agencies are still substantially lower than the population size would 
Imply. Westchester County, Immediately to the north of the New York City area, reported the highest 
number of out-of-state placements In the state for 1978, except for New York City. 



TABLE 33-3. NEW YORK: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PUCEMENTS 









Nufnber of 


CHILDREN 






1978 




Placed during 1978 






Population^ 


Child 




JuvenI le 


Mental 


County Name 


(Age 8-17) 


Wei fare 


Education 


Justice 


Health 


Albany 


46,314 


17 


1 


2 


0 


Al leghany 


8, 896 


0 


0 


8 est 


0 


Broome 


38,121 


I 


0 


3 


0 


Cattaraugus 


15,847 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Cayuga 


14,056 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Chautauqua 


25,841 




1 


3 


0 


Chemung 


18, 524 


3 




4 est 


1 


Chenango 


9, 648 


5 


0 


2 est 


0 


Clinton 


15, 736 


2 


1 


9 est 


0 


Columbia 


9, 661 


2 


1 


« 


0 


Cortland 


8,338 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Delaware 


8,125 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Dutchess 


41,597 


8 


3 


0 


2 


Erie 


193,622 


5 


3 


4 est 


0 


Essex 


6,668 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Frank 1 1 n 


8, 925 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Fu 1 ton 


9, 685 


3 


2 




0 


Genesee 


11,624 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Greene 


6,204 


2 


0 


8 est 


0 


HamI Iton 


846 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 33-3* (Continued) 



Number of CHILDREN 
1978 Placed during 1978 

Popu1ot1on<> Chi Id Juveni le Mental 

County Name (Age 8-17) Welfare Education Justice Health 



Herkl mer 




u 


A 
U 


1 


n 
u 


Jefferson 


17,654 


1 


0 


25 est 


0 


Lewis 


5,058 


1 


0 


4 est 


0 


Livingston 


10,146 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Madison 


12,224 


0 


0 


n 


0 


Monroe 


12ft 775 




10 


4 est 


0 


Montgomery 


8,866 


1 


0 




0 


Nassau 


247,590 




16 


2 est 


0 


New York Cltyb 


1,114,092 


16 


34 


K 


# 


Niagara 


42,990 


0 


1 


4 est 


0 


uneida 




1 n 


A 

u 


2 


o 


Onondaga 


87,211 


1 


0 


1 est 


0 


Ontario 


16,222 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Orange 


45,293 


0 


0 


10 est 


0 


Orleans 


7,420 


1 


0 


3 est 


0 


Oswego 


o 1 cnn 
C 1 , OUU 


1 


A 

u 


•I esT 


A 

u 


Otsego 


8,910 


3 


0 


0 


1 


Putnam 


15,352 


1 


3 


1 


0 


Rensselaer 


27,160 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Rockland 


53,373 




1 A 


4 esT 


A 

u 


St. Lawrence 


21,482 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Sarotoga 


28,930 


3 


0 


1 


0 


Schenectady 


25,536 


1 


0 


3 est 


0 


Schoharie 


5,100 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Schuyler 


3,471 


0 


0 


8 est 


0 


Seneca 


5,684 


0 


0 


3 est 


0 


Steuben 


18,888 


9 


1 


0 


0 


Suffolk 


265,412 


4 


11 


2 


0 


Sul II van 


9,924 


0 


1 


II 


0 


Tioga 


10,388 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tompkl ns 


11,422 


3 


0 


4 est 


0 


Ulster 


27,471 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Warren 


10,404 


0 


1 




0 


Washington 


10,906 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Wayne 


16,837 


4 


0 


2 est 


0 


Westchester 


145,685 


16 


22 


10 est 


0 


Wyoming 


7,443 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Yates 


4,002 


0 


0 


0 


Total Number of 












Placements Arranged 












by Local Agencies 












(total may Include 












dupl Icate count) 




153 


126 


153 est 


5 
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TABLE 33-3. 


(Continued) 










t978 




Number 
Placed 


of CHILDREN 
during 1978 




County Nam 


Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 




56 


736 


52 


57 



* denotes Not Available, 
'~ denotes Not App 1 1 cable. 



a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice using 
data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census, 

b, Bronx, Kings, Queens, and Richmond Counties under Jurisdiction of New 
York City-County government. 



B, The Out'>of"State Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



To begin the presentation of local agency data, the Involvement of local agencies In out-of-state 
placement, without regard to the number of children. Is given In Table 33-4, The table Indicates that 
the response rate among the local agencies was quite good, with all but one responding agency being able 
to report on their placement activities and five percent or less of any agency type abstaining from par- 
ticipation In the survey. Approximately six to seven out of every ten child welfare and Juvenile 
probation agencies reported placing at least one child Into another state for out-of-hom© care In 1978, 
Ten percent or less of all school districts and mental health agencies reported making such placements* 



TABLE 33-4, hCW YORK: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 

AGENCIES IN ARRANGING CUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 







Number of AGENCIES, 


by Agency Type 


Response Categories 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Menta 1 
Health 


Agencies Which Reported 
Out-of-state Placements 


37 


72 


37 


4 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of 
Chi Idren 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Place Out of State 


19 


664 


14 


53 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Participate In the 
Survey 


2 


2 


3 


1 


Total Local Agencies 


58 


738 


55 


58 
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Eighty-three percent of the local New York public agencies about which out-of-state placement Infor- 
mation was collected. Including 664 school districts, did not make such placements In 1978. These agen- 
cies were asked why they did not engage In this practice during that year. The most frequently mentioned 
reason for not making out-of-state placements shown In Table 33-5 was that sufficient services were 
available In New York. One-half of the responses from the 19 child welfare agencies not participating In 
placements out of New York said the children could be adequately served In the state, while the other one- 
half of the responses are In the "other" category. Mental health agencies also have fairly equal numbers 
of responses In these two categories, but 15 agencies also said that they lacked statutory authority to 
make out-of-state placements, which was not a policy determined by this study's research. No child 
welfare agencies and only one school district and probation agency said that they lacked statutory 
authority or were otherwise restricted from placing children across state lines. 

The majority of school districts and Juvenile Justice agencies which did not place out of state also 
cited the presence of sufficient In-state services. An Important distinction must bo drawn here between 
the two agency types. The data reflects 90 percent of all participating local school districts In New 
York but only 27 percent of all participating local probation agencies. Therefore, nine of every ten 
responding New York school districts said that sufficient placement alternatives were available In New 
York but only less than one-fourth of the 52 local probation agencies made a similar claim. 



TABLE 33-5. NEW YORK: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PUCEMENTS IN 1978 





Number of 


Local AGENCIES, by Reported Reason(s) 


Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of State^ 


Chi Id 
Welfare 


Education Juvenile Justice 


Mental 
Health 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


0 


1 I 


15 


Restricted 


0 


0 0 


0 


Lacked Funds 


0 


t I 


2 


Sufficient Services Available 
In State 


13 


661 t2 


24 


Otherb 


13 


2 3 


23 


Number of Agencies Reporting No 
Out-of-state Placements 


19 


664 14 


53 


Total Number of Agencies 
Represented In Survey 


56 


736 52 


57 


a. Some agencies reported 
p lacements. 


more than one 


reason for not arranging out- 


•of -state 



b. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, wore disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, and 
t^ere prohibitive because of distance. 



Agencies often consult with one another In the process of placing children out of state and Table 
33-6 presents the degree to which New York local agencies cooperated with other public agencies In the 
placement process. The number of 1978 placements which were affected by this cooperation Is also 
Included. Large proportions of the child welfare agencies and school districts reported that they 
cooperated with other New York public agencies In arranging out-of-state placements. One-half of the 
child welfare agencies and over 80 percent of the school districts which arranged out-of-state placements 
reported such cooperation. Forty-four percent of the children placed by the child welfare agencies and 
85 percent of those arranged by the education agencies Involved more than one agency. 

In contrast, of those local probation agencies reporting out-of-state placements, only about one out 
of ten reported tho Involvement of some other agency In the placement process. This cooperation affected 
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only five percent of all reported local Juvenile Justice placements. Two of the four mental health 
ogencles reporting placing children out of state Involved other agencies In the few placements that they 
reported. 



TABLE 33-6. r€W YORK: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
TO ARRANGE OUT OF STATE PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978 









Number and Percentage, by Agency Type 








Chi Id Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le Justice 


rJF.ilTa 1 


noa 1 Tn 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


AGENCIES Reporting 
Out*^f ~S'fat« 
Placements^ 


37 


66 


72 10 


37 71 


4 


7 


AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state 
Placements with 
Interagency 
Cooperation 


19 


* 

51 


61 85 


4 tt 


2 


50 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of 
State 


153 


100 


126 100 


153 100 


5 


100 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of 
State with Interagency 
CooperaTion 


67 


44 


107 85 


7 5 


3 


60 



See Table 33-4. 



The conditions, problems, and statuses of children who were placed out of New York by public agencies 
In I97B are reported In Table 33-7. The 37 reporting child welfare agencies were Involved In placing 
children having every condition or status that was offered for description, but the greatest area of 
activity was clearly anong adopted children. Interestingly, eight agencies reported Involvement with 
mentally retarded or developmental ly disabled children and nine agencies reported placing mentally 111 or 
emotionally disturbed children out of state. Considering the Ic5# number of placements reported by local 
mental health agencies. It may be assumed that local child welfare agencies often take responsibility for 
the out-of-state placement of children usually served by the former service type. 

Local school districts responded to categories of mental and physical handicaps to describe the 
children they placed Into other states. Approximately four out of every ten agencies reported placing 
children with physical handicaps and three of ten reported that children sent to other states were ren- 
tal ly retarded or developmental ly disabled. However, the highest number of agencies, one-half of those 
making out-of-state placements, said that the children they placed were mentally 111 or emotionally 
disturbed. Only four education agencies reported placing chllJren specifically with special education 
needs. 

Probation departments expectably showed a pronounced response to the unruly/dlsruptlve and Juvenile 
delinquent categories for describing the children they placed out of New York. Near I y al I probation 
agencies placing children out of New York In 197B reported children of these types being placed. Forty- 
seven percent of these agencies reported placing truant youth out of New York and 39 percent said 
children with problems related to substance abuse were placed out of state In the reporting year. 

The few children placed out of New York by mental health agencies were said to be physically, 
mentally, or rmltlply handicapped, with three agencies Indicating that children placed hod special 
education needs. 
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TABLE 33-7. NEW YORK: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LXAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES R»porting 



Types of Conditions^ 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Menta 1 
Health 


Physically Handicapped 


4 


27 


1 


1 


Mentally Retarded or 
Developmental ty Disabled 


8 


20 


0 


2 


Unruly/DlsruptI ve 


4 


0 


34 


1 


Truant 


1 


0 


18 


0 


JuvenI le Del inquent 


2 


0 


36 


0 


Mentally 1 1 l/Emotlonal ly 
Disturbed 


9 


35 


1 


3 


Pregnant 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


1 


0 


15 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


7 


0 


3 


0 


Adopted 


29 


0 


0 


0 


Special Education Needs 


5 


4 


3 


3 


Multiple Handicaps 


1 


3 


0 


1 


Otherb 


10 


1 


2 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


37 


72 


38C 


4 



a. Some agencies reported nore than one type of condition* 

b« Generally Included foster care placements, autistic children, and 
status offenders* 

c. The New York City agency was able to respond to this question. 



C> Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 



If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Information was 
requested. The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II 
agencies. The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In this section of New York's state 
profile. Wherever references are mode to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978. 

The relationship between the number of local New York agencies surveyed and the total number of 
children placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 33-1, 
Less than one-third (30 percent) of the local placing child welfare agencies In New York were Phase II 
agencies. They reported arranging 67 percent of the 153 child welfare placements made In 1978. In 
comparison, four percent of the placing school districts and 22 percent of the Juvenile Justice agencies 
were Phase II agencies, arranglng^ 37 percent and 54 percent of their agency type's placements, 
respectively. 
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FIGURE 33-U NEW YORK: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF 

LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, 
AM) AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE II, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Child 
Wei fare 



Education 



JuvenI le 
Justice 



Number of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state Placements In 
1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placements In 
1978 (Phase M Agencies) 



37 



736 



72 



52 



37 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase 1 1 Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase 1 1 



153 






|103 1 






[67 1 




The geographic location of the counties served by these Phase II agencies Is II lustrated In Figure 
33-2. In studying this figure, the discussion of Table 33-3 becomes more apparent In terms of the wide 
distribution of child welfare and Juvenile Justice placement activity across the state and a con- 
centration of education placement activity In the New York City area. 
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Phase II agencies were asked to report the destination of those children. Their responses are given 
In Table 33-8. Oie of the most Interesting features of the table Is that, as a group, the eight Phase II 
probation agencies reporting on 83 children cot of New York could provide destinations for only five 
children* The destination of 78 children was unavailable. Phase II school districts were able to report 
on the destination of all children placed out of state, and child welfare agencies could report where 88 
percent of their children were sent. 

A second point of Interest In the table Is In the large number of children sent to neighboring 
Pennsylvania b/ Phase 1 1 child welfare agencies and school districts. Thirty percent of child welfare 
placements, over one-half of placements by school districts, and over one-third of all placements for 
which destinations were available by these two agency types went to Pennsylvania. 

Other than placing children into Pennsylvania, child welfare agencies placed 64 children Into 21 
states, as near as New England and as far as Texas and California. About 27 percent of the remaining 
placements by school districts went to Florida and South Carolina, and 73 percent went to other states In 
the northeast region of the country. 



TABLE 33-8. NEW YORK: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of Children Placed 



Destinations of Children 


Chi Id 








Placed Out of State 


Welfare 


Education 


Juven 1 le Justice 


A labama 


\ 


0 






Arizona 


o 


U 






Cal 1 f ornia 


5 


0 






Connecticut 


5 


5 






Florida 


z 


1 


» 


2 


1 1 llnols 




0 




I 


Maine 


\ 


0 






Maryland 


5 


0 






Massachusetts 


1 


2 






Michigan 


4 


0 






Mississippi 


2 


0 






Missouri 




0 




I 


Nebraska 


\ 


0 






New Hampshire 


\ 


2 






New Jersey 


6 


5 






North Caro 1 1 na 


4 


0 






Ohio 


\ 


0 






Pennsy Ivania 


27 


24 






Rhode Island 


3 


1 






South Carol Ina 




5 




1 


Tennessee 


3 


0 






Texas 


4 


0 






Vermont 


\ 


1 






Virginia 


4 


0 






West Virginia 


4 


0 






Placements for Which 










Destinations Could Not 










be Reported by Phase 1 1 








78 


Agencies 


12 


0 




Total Number of Phase M 










Agencies 


n 


3 




8 


Total Number of Children 










Placed by Phase 1 1 










Agencies 


103 


46 




83 
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Figure 33-3 reaffirms the preceding discussion regarding the destination of children placed to out- 
of'-home care and treatment settings In other states. The widespread use of Pennsylvania as a receiving 
state by Phase II child welfare agencies and school districts Is shown. The fairly Infrequent use of 
other contiguous states or neighboring Canada by child welfare agencies Is Illustrated. Forty-four per- 
cent of all the children for whom destinations were given by this agency type went to these states, but 
when Pennsylvania Is excluded » only M percent were sent In 1978 to other border states. In contrast, 80 
percent of the school district placements reportsj were made to contiguous states In 1978, Twenty-eight 
percent of the children went to border states other than Pennsylvania In that year. 



FIGURE 33-3. NEW YORK: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PUCED 
IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO NEW YORK BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES^ 





a. Local Phase II child welfare agencies reported destinations for 91 children. Local Phase II 
education agencies reported destinations for 46 children. 



There are a variety of reasons why an agency serving children would place some of thorn Into other 
states* Those Phase II agencies were asked for their reasons for making such placements. Their response 
to this question appears In Table 33-9. Phase II child welfare agencies reported a wide variety of 
reasons for selecting out-of-homo core settings In other states. The mDst frequently mentioned reason 
was because agency staff perceived New York to be tacking services comparable to those of other states. 
Sending a child to live with relatives outside of New York was the next most frequently reported reason 
for out-of-state placement jy local chl'ld welfare agencies. 

Phase n education agencies also reported placing children Into other states because New York lacKed 
^OfDparable services. School districts also said with equal frequency that success had been experienced 
with certain receiving facilities and they were selected for use again. 

All Phase tl Juvenile Justice agencies respond Injg to this question reported that a decision was made 
to place children with relatives living out of New York. All eight agencies also said that out-of-state 
placement was selected as an alternative to In-state public Institutionalization. One-half of the 
probation departments said such placements were made In 1978 because of previous success with specific 
receiving facilities In other states. Not selected by any Juvenile Justice agencies or school districts, 
and only by one child welfare agency, was placing a child out of Now York to a facility which was 
nonetheless closer to the child's home than an 6vallable stctting within New York. 
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TABLE 33-9. NEW YORK: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE 11 
AGENCIES 



Reasons for Placement^ 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 

Chi Id JuvenI le 

Welfare Edocatlon Justice 



Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 

Despite Being Across State Lines I 

Previous Success with Receiving Facility 3 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 7 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 

Out of State 3 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 

Fad lltles 1 

Alternative to In-State Public 

Institutionalization 0 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 5 

Other 5 

Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 11 



0 
3 

3 



0 
0 
0 
3 



a» Some agencies reported nore than one reason for placement* 



The most frequently used settings for out-of-state placements In 1978 are described In Table 33-10. 
There was little agreement among child welfare agencies In their responses. The majority of the 
responses are nearly evenly split among foster homes, residential child care facilities, and adoptive 
homes. In contrast, there was substantial agreement among responding Phase 1 1 school districts and 
probation departments, with children most frequently going to residential child care facilities and 
relatives' homes, respectively* 
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TABLE 33-10. NEW YORK: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF RESIDENTIAL 
SETTINGS USED BY LXAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 





Number of AGENCIES Reporting 




Child 




JuvenI le 


Rfsldtntlol Settings 


Welfare 


Education 


Justice 


Rttcildttntlal Traatrnflnt A^hl 1 d Care Fact 1 Itv 

■ ^ lUVlll lOl II w VI iiiroiii/wiiiivj vy u 1 w iuv#iiiif 


3 


3 


0 


Psvchlatric HcsDital 


0 


0 


0 


BoardI na At! 1 I tarv School 


0 


0 


0 


Foster Home 


4 


0 


0 


Group Home 


0 


0 


0 


Relative's Hone (Non-Parental ) 


I 


0 


6 


Adoptive Home 


3 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


II 


3 


6 



Monitoring of a chl ld*s progress In placement Is of great Interest to those concerned about child 
placement practices In and out of state. The results of questions about monitoring asked of agencies 
placing more than four children out of state are given In Table 33-IU Most child welfare and probation 
agencies said that they received written quarterly progress reports. The next most frequent response was 
by probation departments which said that calls were made to the receiving sotting on an Irregular basis. 

While some child welfare agencies and all school districts reported making on-site visits annually or 
at Irregular Intervals, no Juvenile probation department reported visiting the child In placement. The 
rate of response for quarterly monitoring methods was about equal for child welfare and Juvenile Justice 
agencies, with about ooe-half of all responses by these agency types falling Into this time Interval. 



TABLE 33-11. NEW YORK: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY NEW YORK LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of AGENCIES^ 
Frequency of Child Juvenile 

Methods of Monitoring Practice Welfare Education Justice 



Written Progress Reports Quarterly 
, Semiannual ly 

— Annually 

Other b 

On-site Visits Quarterly 

Semiannual ly 
Annua I ly 
Otherb 

Telephone Calls Quarterly 

Semlannua I ly 
Annua I ly 
Other b 



7 


0 


7 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


5 
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TABLE 33-11. (Continued) 



Methods of Monitoring 



Frequency of 
Practice 



Numbtr of AGENCIES^ 

Child Juvenile 
Welfare Education Justice 



Other 



Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies Reporting 



Quarter I y 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
0th erb 



II 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals. 



Local Phase 1 1 agencies were asked to report their public expenditures ^f^ th«se placenjents. Six 
child welfare agencies reported spending a total of $64,570 In 1978 for out-of-state placements. Three 
school districts and five Juvenile Justice agencies reported no public funds were spent In that year. 
The remaining agencies could not report this Information. 



D. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



The survey of local agencies In New York also determ ned ^^e extent to which nt^^^^^^^ 
tlllzed to arrange out-of-state placements. A review of Table 33-12 indicates that ^ Jhe 
50 agencies which placed children out of state In 1978 reported that none of their P'^^^^'^nJ^s wer^ 
rranged through an Interstate compact. None of the local school <l»str cts or wmtal health e^^^ 
hich arranged out-of-state placements In 1978 used an Interstate compact In that year, <x)ntrast, the 
a lorltv of placing child welfare agencies (76 percent) and Juvenile Justice fgencles (70 percent) did 
u? mz?a coCt In the arrangement of out-of-state placen«nts. Eight Phase II child ^^J ^^^^ ^^-"^^^^ 
reported arranging placements through the Interstate Co..pact on the Placement of Ch Idren and Phase 
II Juvenile Justice agencies sent children out of state with the use of the Interstate Compact on 



JuvenI les. 



TABLE 33-12. NEW YORK: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 







Number of AGENCIES 




Local Agencies Which Placed 
Chi Idren Out of State 


Chi Id 
Welfare 


Education 


Juven 1 le 
Justice 


Mental 
Health 


NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHITUREU 


26 


69 


29 


4 


e Number Using Compacts 


20 


0 


19 


0 


e Number Not Using Compacts 


6 


69 


9 


4 


• Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 


0 


0 


1 


0 
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TABLE 33- I 2, (Continued) 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Chi Idren Out of State 



Chi Id 
Welfare 



Number of AGENCIES 



Education 



Juvenl le 
Justice 



Mental 
Health 



NUMBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 



Number Using Compacts 

Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on 
Juven I les 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on 
Mental Health 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Number Not Using Compacts 

Number with Compact Use 
Unknown 



II 
8 



8 
2 
I 



0 
10 
I 



0 
10 

1 



3 
0 



0 
3 
0 



0 
3 
0 



0 
3 
0 



TOTALS 



Number of AGENCIES Placing 

Chi Idren Out of State 37 

Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 28 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 

Compacts 3 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 

Use Unknown I 



72 
0 

72 

0 



37 
26 

10 

I 



4 

0 

4 

0 



denotes Not Applicable* 



Further knowledge concerning the utilization of Interstate compacts Is acquired through consideration 
Of the Information given In Table 33-13. This table Indicates the number of children who were or were 
"uJ.P'*'^*° out of state with a compact. An examination of the weral I trend shows that a total of 221 
Stl!?^!*/®'"* P^^c^d In out-of-state residential care In 1978 without the use of a compact. Local school 
d strlcts arranged 126 of these placements without compact -use, possibly due to the exclusion of 
placements to facilities solely educational In nature from the purview of a compact* 

kii!J^"*^L?^ ch>><!.*'«<^ore placements were arranged through a compact In 1978, 70 of these 

ch dren being placed by Phase II agencies with the use of the Interstate Compact on the Placement of 
Children. The local Juvenile Justice agencies placed 153 children out of state as well, 69 of them with 
compact use. The Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies reported placing 50 of these children with the use 
of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles In 1978. 
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TABLE 33-13, NEW YORK: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 

Chi Id Juvenile Mental 

Chlldrtn Placed Out of State Welfare Education Justice Health 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 
HkHWi m -FOUR OR LESS PLACEMENTS 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 

• Number Placed without Cocipact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact 
Use Unknown^ 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 

• Number Placed with Compact Use^ 

Number through I nter state Compact 
on the Placernent of Children 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health 

• Number Placed wlj^hout Compact Use 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 
Unknown 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 
of State 

Number of CHILORCN Placed 
With Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 
Compact Use 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 
with Compact Use Unknown 



50 80 70 5 

20 0 19 0 

10 80 19 5 

20 0 32 0 

103 46 83 0 

70 0 50 

70 0 0 — 

0 0 50 — 

0 0 0 — 

28 46 33 

5 0 0 — 

153 126 153 5 

90 0 69 0 

38 126 52 5 

25 0 32 0 



— denotes Not Applicable* 

a* Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements* Instead, these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any 
out-of-state placement. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement 
Is Indicated as a compact- arranged placement and the others Included In the 
category "number placed with compacY use unknown." 

b. If an agency reported using a compact but could not report the number of 
placements agganged through the specific compact, one placement Is Indicated 
as compact-arranged and the others are Included In the category "number 
placed with compact use unknown*" 
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Graphic rtprestntatlon of tht Information gathered about Inttrstatt compact utilization for chlldrtn 
plactd out of statt In 1978 by local ag«ncl«s are Illustrated In Figures 33-4, 5, 6, and 7, Figure 33-4 
shows that of the 153 children reported placed out of state by local child welfare agencies In New York, 
25 percent were non compact-arranged placements, 59 percent were compact arranged, and for 16 percent of 
th« placements compact use was undetermined. Comparative Information Is Illustrated about compact use 
for placements arranged by local education. Juvenile Justice, and mental health placements In Figures 
33-5, 6, and 7. 



FIGURE 33-4. NEW YORK: l/TILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES IN 1978 
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FIGURE 33-6. NEW YORK: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 





New York stato agencies reported their knowledge of compact utilization In 1978, as shown In Table 
33-14, The state child welfare agency was not able to provide this Information at the time of the study, 
while the state education agency reported no placements were made with Ihe use of a compact, paralleling 
the local agencies* report* 

The Division for Youth (Juvenile Justice I) reported that all 36 youth on parole placed out of state 
in 1978 were processed through an Interstate compact* The Division of Probation (Juvenile Justice 11) 
reported that a compact was used for the placement of 60 children In 1978. This figure Is close to the 
69 children reported by local probation agencies to have been placed out of New York with compact use. 

Finally, the state mental health and mental retardation agency reported that a compact was utilized 
when ten children were sent out of state In 1978. 
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TABLE 33-I4t NEW YORK: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, IN 1978, BY AGENCY 
TYPE 



Child Juvenile Justice^ ^^^^a, ^^^^^^ 

Welfare Education I 1 1 Mental Retardation 



Total Numbtr of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
P lacements 



153 



126 



36 



15 



Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 



36 



60 



10 



Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 



100 



67 



* denotes Not Available* 

a* Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Division for Youth and Juvenile Justice 
II Indicates data reported by the Division of Probation* 

b* The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported 153 out-of-state placements* The Division 
of Probation reported 60 placements but could not determine state and local Involvement for the 
placements* 



E» The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



Although, as noted In section III, most Now York state agencies are not directly Involved In 
out-of-state placement case decisions and arrangements, they often play an Important role In supervising 
and financing the activities of local agencies* Information describing the ability of state agencies to 
report on placements In which they had direct or Indirect Involvement Is provided In Table 33-15* The 
state child welfare agencyi the Department of Social Services, reported funding out-of-state placements 
for an eslmated 174 children* This estimate Is based on the approximate proportion of all placements 
reported to DSS which were processed out of New York to settings other than with parents* As an 
estimate, this figure approximates the locally reported Incidence of out-of-state placement, only 
exceeding the sum of all county child welfare placements by 21 children* Data for OSS Is listed as 
unavailable In the tables describing children's destinations and compact utilization because this 
Information could not be gathered without an extensive manual review of case files* Repeated and 
prolonged efforts were made by the study staff and DSS personnel to compile the data In an economical way 
to no aval I * 

There Is no discrepancy between state and local education Incidence reports* Recalling from section 
111 that all out-of-state placements mode by local school districts must be approved by the DOG, and 
considering a mechanized Information system maintained by the DOE, It is not suprlsing that the state 
agency could accurately report upon Its local counterpart's activities In 1978* 

The Division for Youth, designated as Juvenile Justice I In Table 33-15, reported on the placement of 
35 parolees and one other youth out of New York In 1978. These placements were processed through the 
office of DFY which administers the parole portion of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles* The Division 
of Probation, or Juvenile Justice II, experienced some difficulty In responding to the study's Inquiries 
In this area and» consequently, most Information describing DOP Involvement In out-of-state placements Is 
designated as unavailable In Table 33-15* The agency was, however, able to report that It was not 
formally Involved In arranging out-of-state placements either at their own Initiation or at the request 
of a court* In total, 60 out-of-state placements of probationers were reported to occur In 1978. In Its 
role as the Interstate Compact on Juveniles administering agency for processing the out-of-state 
placement of adjudicated delinquents by local New York probation offices, the DOP did not keep records In 
1978 In a manner which could make the Isolation of placements In that year possible* For this reason, 
comparisons cannot be made between state-operated and locally operated probation data. 

The Department of Mental Hygiene (DMH) Inter-off Ice coordinating council reported Involvement In 
out-of-state placement In the "other" category and these were described as "permanent transfers," also 
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requiring no funding on the part of the state agency. It S noted here that the state Is reporting twice 
as many out*of**state placements as the local ageiicles* 



TABLE 3>15. NEW YORK: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 
Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 



Types of Involvement 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juvenile Justice 
1 II 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Locolly Arranged but 
State Funded 


174 


126 




n 


0 


Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Subtota i : P 1 acements 
Involving State Funding 


174 


126 


0 






Local ly Arranged and 
Funded* and Reported 
to State 


0 


0 






0 


State Helped Arrange* 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 


0 


0 


0 


II 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


35 


II 


ID 


Total Number of 

Children Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance o«' 
Knowledgea 


174 


126 


36 


60 


10 



* denotes Not Available. 
— denotes Not Applicable. 



Includes all oot-of-state placements known to officials In the particular state 
agency* In some cases, this figure consists of placements which did not directly Involve 
affirmative action by the state agency but may simply Indicate knowledge of certain out-of- 
state placements through case conferences or through various forms of Informal report I ng» 



Table 33-16 provides a breakdown of the states to which children wore sent In 1978, as reported by 
state agencies. Destination Information was not readily available from the child welfare agency In the 
form required by the survey. 

Destination Information Is reported by the DOE for all out-of-state placements by school districts, 
filling In the Information which was not collected from school districts placing four or fewer children. 
Inpresslons about the strong reliance upon Pennsylvania settings In the local data Is reinforced by the 
state-provided Information, which shows Just over one-half of all education placements going to that 
state. Considerable use of other contiguous and New England states also appears In the DOE Information. 

Because the Division of Probation was unable to report the destination of children which It reported 
to be placed out of state, data from the Division for Youth represents the only state-level Juvenile 
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Justice destinations given In Table 33-l6» The 36 placements reported by the DFY went to 16 states all 
over the country as well as Puerto Rico. The DMH destination data In the table reflects no specific trend 
of placing children to a particular state or region, or close to New York* 



TABLE 33-I6, NEW YORK: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED CUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 



Destinations of Child Juvenile Justice^ Mental Health and 

Chi I dren Placed Welfare Education I II Mental Retardation 



A laoama 




1 
1 


u 


Aim <>t#a 

A lasKa 




1 


u 


v*a i 1 1 orii 1 a 




R 




\«oiinuur 1 CUT 




A 
U 


u 


Florida 


1 


8 


2 


Georgia 




2 


0 


Kentucky 




1 


1 


Louisiana 


1 


0 


0 


Maryland 




2 


0 


Massachusetts 


17 


1 


0 


Michigan 




1 


1 


Ne*< Hampshire 


8 


0 


0 


Now Jersey 


9 


0 


1 


North Carol Ina 




3 


1 


Ohio 




3 


0 


Oregon 


65 


I 


0 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


Rhode Island 




0 


1 


South Carolina 


6 


3 


0 


Tennessee 




1 


0 


Texas 


1 


1 


I 


Vernxjnt 


4 


0 


0 


Washington 




1 


0 


Puerto Rico 




1 


0 



placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 

Agencies Al I 4 0 All 0 

Total Number of Placements 174 126 36 60 10 



a* Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Division for Youth and Juvenile Justice 11 
Indicates data reported by the Division of Probation, 



The conditions and statuses of children reported placed out of state by the state agencies In Table 
33-17 are similar to those that were reported by local agencies, except that they are somewhat more 
focused on specific areas* Each of the local agencies responded to more of the descriptive categories 
than the state agencies. 

The state child welfare agency was able to respond with this Information and showed the broadest area 
of response. Identifying all but four descriptive categories, which were mentally handicapped, pregnant, 
drug/alcohol problems, and battered, abandoned, or neglected. The omission of the latter category Is 
noteworthy as It often describes children who become dependency cases and who are the traditional 
responsibility of child welfare agencies. This category was also checked by a minority of local child 
welfare agencies. 
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Tht DOE solected descrlptiv* categories similar to local school districts, citing that children 
placed out of state In 1978 were physically and mentally handicapped, and enx>tlonally disturbed. The DOP 
(Juvenllt Justice II) reported Involvement In placing truant. Juvenile delinquent, and emotionally 
distupbed children out of New York In 1978. In contrast. Table 33-7 showed that local probation 
departments reported placing children which fit every descriptive category e>xept the mentally retarded 
or developmental ly disabled, pregnant, adopted and multiply handicapped* 

The OMH reported placement of children who were mentally handicapped, emotionally disturbed, and 
developmental ly disabled* 



TABLE 33-17. NEW YORK: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED CUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY 
AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 

Child Juvenile Justice^ Mental Health and 

Types of Conditions Welfare Education I II Mental Retardation 



Physical ly Handicapped X 

Mentally Handicapped 0 

Developmental ly Dl sabled X 

Unruly/Olsruptlve X 

Truants X 

JuvenI le Del Inquents X 

Emotionally Disturbed X 

Pregnant 0 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 0 

Battered, Abandoned, or 

Neglected 0 

Adopted Chi Idren X 

Foster Chi Idren X 

Other 0 



X 
X 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
X 
X 
X 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
X 
X 
X 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
X 
X 
0 
0 
0 
X 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



a. X Indicates conditions reported* 

b. J'jvenlle Justice I Indicates data 
Justice * Indicates data reported by the 



reported, by the Division for Youth and Juvenile 
Department of Probation* 



State agencies were asked to Identify the residential setting most frequently used In 1978 for their 
out-of-state placements^ Both the state education and the mental health and mental retardation agencies 
reported nost often sending children to residential treatment or child care facilities* Th€ child 
welfare agency placed children nost frequently Into out-of-state foster ho.i>es, and the homes of relatives 
received cTil Idren sent by both Juvenile Justice agencies most frequently In that year* 

Fiscal Information relating to out-of-state placement was requested from state agencies and the DFY 
and the DMH reported that no expenditures were made for out-of-state placements In 1978. Of those 
agencies using public funds for out-of-state placement, only the DOE could report on the expenditure of 
state funds, which totaled $4,400,000 In 1978. The state child welfare and probation agencies could not 
report oo expenditures for out-of-state placement, ond the DOE could not report on the use of local, 
federal, or other funds for this purpose* 
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TABLE 33-18. NEW YORK: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PUCEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES 



Levels of Government 




Expenditures, 


by AGENCY Type 




Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile Justice mah+^i 
1 11 Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


• State 




$4,400,000 


0 




0 


• Federal 






0 




0 


• Loca 1 


K 


K 


0 




0 


• Other 


K 


K 


0 




0 


Total Reported Expenditures 




S4,400,<500 


0 




0 



denotes Not Available* 



F. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 



Services for chl Idren are primarl ly operated by local government In New York- usually with state 
agency supervision. Table 33-19 reflects these state agencies* overall knowledge of out-of-state 
placement activity within the state. The state child welfare agency, as discussed In Table 33-15, 
estimated the number of children placed out of state which were In settings other than parental homes 
from the larger number of placements of which It had knowledge* This figure was approximately the same 
as the actual number of out-of-state placements determined by the local survey to have occurred In 1978. 
The state education agency, through a mechanized Information retrieval, was able to report the exact 
number of placements arranged by local school districts In the reporting year. 

The state Juvenile parole agency (Juvenile Justice I) Identified Its own 1978 placement activity 
while the state probatloft agency had difficulty In distinguishing bet^^een state and locally arranged 
juvenile Justice placements, reporting knowledge of a total of 60 children sent out of New York* This 
number does not approximate the 153 children reported by the local agencies, but does approach the 67 
placements reported to have been compact processed (and therefore reported to the state agency) by the 
local agencies. a y ^ 

The state mental health and mental retardation agency only reported knowledge of ten out-of-state 
placements made through the Interstate Compact on Mental Health as permanent Institutional transfers. 
The five locally reported mental health placements were not arranged through a compact (see Table 33-13) 
and, therefore, were apparently not known to the state agenr.y. 
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TABLE 33-t9. NEW YORK: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
Ol/r -OP-STATE PLACEMENTS 



Child 

W«l fare Education 



Juvnl le Justice^ 
I II 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 



153 



126 



36 



15 



Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 



174 



126 



36 



0 



10 



Percentage of Placements 

Known to State Agencies lOQc tOO ICQ * 67 



* denotes Not Aval (able* 

&• Juvenile Justice I Indicates data reported by the Division for Youth and Juvenile 
Justice II Indicates deta reported by the Department of Probation* 

b« The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported 153 out-of-state placements* The Division 
of Probation reported 60 placements but could not determire state and local Involvement 
for the placements* 

c» The state child welfare agency attributed more out-of-state placements to the local 
agencies than were Identified In the local survey • 



Finally, Figure 33-8 Illustrates New York state agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placement 
activity and, equally as Important, their knowledge of Interstate compact use* Because state agencies 
are responsible for Interstate compact administration, their report of 1978 compact utilization Is of 
greet Interest to this study, not only providing a form of placement Information but also as a comparison 
to local agencies* co«npact use reports* 

The absence of compact use Information from the state child welfare agency leaves a gap for 
comparative purposes* The state education agency, the Division of Probation (Juvenile Justice II), and 
the state mintal health and mental retardation agency segments of the figure It lustrate the variance In 
the ability of a state agency with local counterparts to report on local placement 2K:tIvIty* 

The state Division of Youth (Juvenile Justice I) was able to provide complete out-of-state placement 
and compact use Information for Its own agency* 
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FIGURE 35-8. N6W YORK: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACT, AS REPORTED BY 
STATE /^^NCIES, BY ACSENCY TYPE 




Chi Id Welfare 



Education 



Juvnl l» Justice^ Juv enl \9 Justlc» ^ Mental Health and 
n Mental Retardation 



I 



CZI 



* ienotes Not Available* 

I State and Local Placements 

State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 



State ond Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 



a. The state child welfare agency attributed more out-of-state ploccmcnts to the local agencies than were 
Identified in tKo local survey, 

b. The local Juvenile Justice agencies reported 153 out-of-state placements* The State Department 
of Probation reported 60 placements bot could no+ determine state and local Involvement for the 
placements* 

c^ Juvenile Justice I Indicates (Jata reported by the Division fc Youth and Juvenile Justice 1 1 
Indicates data reported by the Division of Probation. 



V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Some general conclusions can be drawn about the out-of-state placement practices of New York public 
agencies from the foregoing discussion* 

• Out-of-state placement Is a widespread practice among local public agencies In Now York, with 
the exception of mental health agencies* However, every other agency type reported placing 
some emotionally disturbed or mentally III children out of Now York In 1978. 
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• Children t«nd to bt p!oc9d ouVsldo of N«w York by og^ncles In different parts of ttie state, 
dtpending on tti« service type of the placing local agency. Child welfare agencies throughout 
the state placed children out of New York In 1978; Juvenile probation agencies In rural 
counties mode nost placements within this agency type; and local school districts In and 
around the New York City area wore primarily responsible for education placements In the 
reporting year. 

e local public agencies showed varying degrees of Interagency cooperation In placing children 
out of New York, generally at some distance from their homes. Most placing school districts, 
about on^half of tho child welfare agencies, and only one In ten placing Juvenile Justice 
agencies reported Interagency cooperation In the placement process. 

e The use of Interstate compacts for the processing of out-of-state placements was not o 
predominant practice among local New York agencies. Child welfare agencies reported about a 
60 percent use of these Interstate agreements, reflecting the highest level of utilization 
among local agencies. This Is In sharp contrast to the 100 percent compact utilization 
reported by the stato Juvenile Justice and the state mental health and mental retardation 
agendas. 

• The state education agency was able to provide detailed Information about the ou't-of-state 
placement practices of Iocs! school districts for 1978, This Information was made accessible 
through a mechanized Information system and Implies a strong regulatory ability of the state 
agency. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In New York In order to develop further cc* elusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placejflent of children. 
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FOOTNOTE 



I. Gtnerol Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 Statistical Abstract Suppleinant), Washington, D.C., 1978. 

Inrormarion aoouT direc? general stare ana local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
jhey appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 (I 00th Edition) , Washington, D.C., 

The 1978 estimated population of persons ^Ight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources; the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Information was systematically gathered about Pennsylvania from a variety of sources using a number 
of data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency pollclas 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a 
follow-up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement prac- 
tices of state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory 
oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-stote placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 

e verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In Pennsylvania appears below In Table 39-1. 



1 1 . METHODOLOGY 
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TABLE 39-1. PENNSYLVANIA: METHOO^ OF COLLECTING DATA 



Survey Methods^ by Agency Type 



Levels of 


Chi Id 




Juven 1 le 


Mental Health and 


Government 


Vfel fare 


education 


Jusf Ice 


Menta 1 KeTardat i on 


State 


Telephone 


Telephone 


Telephone 


Telephone 






Interview 


Interview 


1 n'^APV/ 1 AW 




Mai led Survey : 


Mai lad Survey: 


Mai led Survey: 


Mailed Survey: 




DPW officials 


DOE officials 


DPW officials 


DPW officials 


Local 


Telephone 


Telephone 


Telephone 


Telnphone 


Agenclesa 


Survey: 


Survey : 


Survey : 


Suivey: 




All 66 local 


All Interme- 


All 66 local 


Ah 43 local 




chl Id welfare 


mediate un Its 


probation 


MH/MR boards 




agencies 


supervisi ng 


departments 








the 503 local 










school districts 





a. The telephone survey was conducted by the Pennsylvania League of Women 
Voters of Lancaster under a subcontract to the Academy. 



III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND 
UUm;i-SIAIt HLAUbMbNI HULIUT IN 



A. Introductory Remarks 



Pennsylvania has the 32nd largest land area (44,966 square miles) and Is the fourth nost populated 
state (11,863,710) In the United States. It has 94 cities with populations over 10,000 and four of Its 
cities have populations over 100,000, one of which Is Philadelphia, the most populated city In the state 
with a population approaching txo million. Harrlsburg, the capital. Is the ninth most populated city 
In the state with a population slightly over 58,000. Pennsylvania has 67 counties. The estimated 1978 
population of persons eight to 17 years old was 2,007,535. 

Surrounding the state are New York, Ohio, West Virginia, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. Three 
of Pennsylvania's 13 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) Include a portion of two of these 
contiguous states, and throe other states share borders with Pennsylvania's SMSAs. 

Pennsylvania was ranked 30th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 38th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and ninth In per capita expenditures for public welfare.' 



B. Chl Id Welfare 



Pennsylvania's Department of Public Welfare (DPW) Is a consolidated agency supervising child welfare, 
public assistance, mental health and mental retardation, and juvenile corrections services which are 
administrated by the state's 67 counties* Child welfare services are operated by the county 
commissioner's office In each county, with the exception of one mult I county unit. These 66 local agen- 
cies provide a range of services for children and youth In their counties. Including protective services, 
foster care, and adoption. The Department of Public Welfare supervises these local agencies' activities 
through regional field offices. 

Pennsylvania has been a member of the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC) since 
1973, which Is administered In the DPW's Office of Children, Youth, and Families. 
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Educatfon 



Pennsylvania's Department of Education (DOE) has the major responsibility for educational planning, 
coordination, training, and standard setting. In addition to supervising the delivery of educational ser- 
vices provided throuah the 503 local school districts. It was reported by the DOE that school districts 
could not place children out of state without receiving authorization and funding assistance from the 
DOe* Sections I3«76 and 13.77 of the school code provide this authority to the state office for certain 
exceptional children as stated In the statute. However, school districts, especially those borderln<3 
other states, are reported to place children out of state without reporting the practice to the DOE* 
There are 29 Intermediate units which plan cooperatively with and assist school districts. 



The 66 Juvenile courts, located In the courts of common pleas, have sole Juvenile Jurisdiction In 
Pennsylvania. Housed within the courts, and operated by county government, are the Juvenile probation 
departments. One local probation department serves a multlcounty area. The Juvenile Court Judges 
Commission, a committee of Juvenile court Judges appointed by the governor, helps provide financial sup- 
port for the local probation departments and trains probation officers. 

Adjudicated delinquents committed to the state are placed In the custody of the Department of Public 
Welfare, Office of Children and Youth, and Families, The Office's Bureau State Operated Programs (BSOP) 
operates six youth development centers and three youth camps. This office also administers the 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ), which Pennsylvania has been a member of since I956# It was 
reported that the local probation departments do not always utilize this compact for the placement of 
Juveniles out of Pennsylvania. 



The Department of Public Welfare Is also responsible for both mental health and mental retardation 
services In Pennsylvania. The DPW's Offices of Mental Health and of Mental Retardation supervise 43 men- 
tal health and mental retardation boards which operate direct services for residents In their county or 
multlcounty Jurisdictions. Although 90 percent of the operating funds for these mental health and mental 
retardation programs are state supplied. It was reported that the boards do not necessarily report out- 
of-state placements to either of the state offices. 

Pennsylvania has been a member of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health (ICMH) since 1961 and Its 
administration Is housed within the DPW's Offices of Mental Health and Mental Retardation. Transfers of 
clients from state-operated mental health or retardation hospitals are reported to this compact office. 



Under a recent change In state law, status offenders In Pennsyl vania have been removed from the 
Jurisdiction of Juvenile courts and ore now the responsibility of local social services agencies. The 
DPW's Bureau of State Operated Programs Is rnanaglng a state-subsidized program to help counties establish 
shelters and other services to absorb this Increased caseload of dependent children. 



JuvenI le Justice 



Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



F. Recent Developments 
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IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OOT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



Th« responses of Pennsylvania state and local agencies to a survey on their out-of-state placement 
practices art discussed and tabularly displayed In the following pages* 



A, The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Rtsldentlal Settings 



An ovtrvliw of public agency Involvement In out-of-state placement Is given In Table 39-2 In order to 
provide a gentral picture of this state's practices In 1978* 

It should first be pointed out that the state- 1 eve I response for both child welfare and Juvenile 
Justice services were supplied by the Department of Public Welfarei Office of Children^ Youth, and 
Families, which has responsibility for both the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children and the 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles. This combined service response Is, therefore, displayed In the first 
column* 

A review of Table 39-2 shows that local agencies are ^^e primary agents In the placement of children 
out of Pennsylvania, reporting almost twice as many placements as state agencies. In total, a maximum of 
257 children were placed In other states by state and local agencies In Pennsylvania In 1978. However, 
this sum may be an overrepresentatlon of placement activity within the state because of cooperative 
efforts between agencies to arrange the placement of children. Further discussion of Interagency 
ccoperatlon and possibilities of duplicative reporting will occur In the following subsection (see Table 
39-6). 

Further review of Table 39-2 reveals that local child welfare agencies reported Involvement In 
arranging the largest number of out-of-state placements. It can also bo observed that neither state nor 
local agencies responsible for education, and mental health and mental retardation were significantly 
Involved In out-of-state placements for children In 1978. 



TABLE 


39-2. PENNSYLVANIA: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES IN 1978, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 






Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Levols of 
Government 


Child Welfare/ Juvenile Mental Health and 
Juvenile Jusltce Education Justice Mental Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
PlacementsO 


80 3 — b 6 


89 


Local Agency 
Placements 


I23C 1 43 1 


168 


Total 


203 4 43 7 


257 



— denotes Not Applicable. 



a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Inde- 
pendently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and 
others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to 
Table 39-15 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements. 

b. Out-of-state placements Involving the state Juvenile Justice agency are 
Involved with the response given by the state child welfare agency. See the 
first column of tho table for the total figure. 

c. This number represents only placements arranged by local child welfare 
agencies. 
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The Involvement of local agencies In arranging out-of-state placements for children In 1978 Is exa- 
mined In further detail In Table 39'-3, This table displays the number of children reported placed out of 
state by each local agency along with the agency's county of Jurisdiction and corresponding 1978 esti- 
mated population of persons eight to 17 years old. The Information Is organized In this manner to 
facilitate observations about the relationship between geography, youth population, and the Incidence of 
locally arranged placements. It Is Important to bear In mind that the Jurisdiction of school districts 
contacted Is smaller than the counties containing them. For that reasons, mlltlple agencies may have 
reported from each county and the Incidence reports In the table are the aggregated reports of all school 
districts within them. The absence of Information from the Allegheny County child welfare agency 
and the Philadelphia County Juvenile probation department should be noted, especially since they service 
counties with the two largest Juvenile populations In the state. 

Review of Table 39-3 reveals that the out-of-state placement of children was predominantly an urban 
county phenomenon In Pennsylvania, with 67 percent of the child welfare placements, 65 percent of the 
Juvenile Justice placements, and the one school district placement all reported from agencies within SMSA 
counties. 



Pennsylvania Is a densely populated state and Its eastern half consists of nine SMSAs which Include 
20 counties. Very few eastern counties lie outside of their boundaries. It Is not surprising, there- 
fore, to learn that 58 percent of the children placed out of state by local child welfare agencies and 47 
percent of those placed by Juvenile Justice agencies were sent from the 20 eastern SMSA counties. These 
metropolitan areas share miles of state border with New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 



TABLE 39-3. PENNSYLVANIA: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY 
TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



Number of CHILDREN 

1978 Placed during 1978 

^ ^ Population^ Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

County Name (Age 8-17) Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Adams 


11,544 


2 


0 


0 




Ai legheny 


243,949 


« 


0 


0 


0 


Armstrong 


13, 169 


0 


0 


0 




Beaver 


36,144 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Bedford 


8,239 


0 


0 


I 




Berks 


49,442 


3 


0 


3 


0 


Blair 


22,833 


2 


0 


1 


0 


Bradford 


12, 287 


4 


0 


0 




Bucks 


89,612 


4 


0 


1 


0 


Butler 


25, 65'. 


2 


0 


5 


0 


Cambria 


31,654 


• 
1 


0 


1 


0 


Cameron 


1,291 


0 


0 






Carbon 


8,404 


2 


0 


0 




Centre 


15, 721 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Chester 


53, 003 


5 


0 


2 


0 


Clarion 


6, 860 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Clearf leld 


14,453 


0 


0 


0 




Clinton 


6,366 


1 


0 


1 




Columbia 


9,450 


1 


0 


0 




Crawford 


15,238 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Cumberland 


28, 949 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Dauphin 


35, 727 


2 


0 


10 est 


0 


Delaware 


99, 089 


6 


0 


0 


0 


EIR 


7,678 


0 


0 






Erie 


51,042 


3 


1 


3 


0 
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TABLE 39-3t (Continued) 



Number of CHILDREN 



County Name 



Fayette 
Forest 
FrankI In 
Ful ton 
Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Phi ladelphia 
Pike 
Potter 
Schuylkl 1 1 
Snyder 

Somerset 
Sul 1 1 van 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
Union 

Venango 
Warron 
Washington 
Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming 
York 



1978 




Placed During 


1Q7R 


'opulatlon^ 


Child 




JuvenI le 


Mental Health and 


A<i^ 8-17) 


Wei fare 


Education 


Justice 


Mental Retardation 


: •;426 


2 


0 


0 


0 


981 




0 


0 




19,248 


4 


0 


0 


MM 


2,262 


0 


0 


0 




6,789 


2 


0 


1 




6,838 


0 


0 


0 


— 


14,254 


4 est 


0 


0 




7,810 


0 


0 


0 




3,244 


0 


0 


0 




35,542 


4 est 


n 
u 






60,946 


4 


0 


0 


0 


17,591 


0 


0 


0 


u 


20, 301 


4 


0 


0 


u 


41,949 


3 


0 


1 


0 


52,651 


3 est 


A 

u 


n 
u 




20,212 


1 


0 


1 





9,202 


0 


0 


0 




21,936 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8,466 


0 


0 


0 




8,774 


2 


n 

u 


n 
\j 




109,451 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2,623 


0 


0 


0 




36,794 


8 est 


0 


0 


U 


16,465 


0 


0 


1 


U 


5,619 


1 




n 
U 




302,757 


12 


0 


* 


0 


2,219 


1 


0 


0 




3,219 


5 


0 


0 




25,179 


0 


0 


4 


1 


5,374 


0 


n 
u 


K 




13,195 


0 


0 


0 


— 


1,062 


0 


0 


0 




6,959 


« 

1 


0 


0 




7,813 


4 est 


0 


0 




4,822 


0 


0 


2 




11,285 


1 


0 


0 


0 


8,232 




0 


0 




34,864 


0 


0 


1 




5,740 


0 


0 


0 




65,749 


6 


0 


2 


0 


4,328 


0 


0 


0 




49,496 


5 


0 


0 





Multlcounty Jurisdiction 
Cameron, Elk 
Indiana, Armstrong 
Bedford, Somerset 
Washington, Greene 



0 
0 
0 
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TABLE 39-3t (Contlnuod) 



Nufnber of CHILDREN 
1978 Plactd during 1976 

Population^ Child Juvenll« Mental Health and 

County Nam* (Aga 8-17) Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Multlcounty Jurisdiction (Continued) 

Carbon, Monroe, Pike — — — 0 

Luzerne, Wyoming — — — 0 

Franklin, Fulton — — — 0 

York, Adams — — — 0 

Lycoming, Clinton — — — 0 

Huntingdon, Miff I In, 

Juniata — — — 0 

Forest, Warren | — — . q 

Bradford, Tioga, 

Sullivan — — — 0 

Lackawanna, Susquehanna, 
Wayne — — 0 

Columbia, Montour, Snyder, 
Union — — — 0 

Clearfield, Jefferson — — 0 

Cameron, Elk, McKean, Pbtter — — — 0 

Total Number of 
Placements Arranged 
by Local Agencies 
(total My Include 

duplicate count) 123 est I 43 est 1 

Total Number of Local 
Agencies Reporting 66 303 66 43 



— denotes Not Applicable* 

a* Estimates Mere developed by the National Center of Juvenile justice 
using data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1973 estimated aggregate census* 



B* The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



At least one agency among each type contacted for the survey reported Involvement In arranging out- 
of-state placements of children In 1976* Table 39<-4 also shows that all but three of the agencies con- 
tacted were able to report on their Involvement with such placements* However, It Is Important to 
recognize that two of these agencies Included the child welfare agency In Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) 
and the Philadelphia Juvenile Justice agency* The third agency which could not report specific Infor- 
mation about Its Involvement In such placements has Jurisdiction In a much smaller county* 

It Is apparent from Table 39-4 that local child welfare and Juvenile Justice agencies are far more 
Involved In placing children out of Pennsylvania than local school districts or mental health and mental 
retardation boards* Fifty-nine percent of the reporting child welfare agencies arranged out-of-state 
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piccefnents and 29 percent of the Juvenile Justice agencies placed children out of Pcnnsy Ivcala* 
than three percent of the other agency types reported such placements* 



Less 



TABLE 39-4. PENNSYLVANIA: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 







Number of 


AGENCIES, 


by Agency Type 


Response Categories 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


Juvenl le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Agencies Which Reported 
Out-of-state Placements 


39 


1 


19 


1 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Know If They Placed, 
or Placed but Could Not 
Report the Number of 
Children 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Place Out of State 


26 


502 


45 


42 


Agencies Which Did Not 
Participate In the 
Survey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


66 


503 


66 


43 



Those local agencies which did not place children out of state In 1978 were asked to select the 
reasons thoy did not become Involved In the practice. The responses In Table 39-5 reflect 91 percent of 
all local Pennsylvania agencies surveyed. The most commonly given reason by all four agency types was 
that sufficient services were available within th* state to meet the agencies' needs. From 60 to 95 per- 
cent of the responding agencies gave this response, with local mental health and mental retardation agen- 
cies being the service type with the least percentage of responses given to this reason. 

After mentioning sufficient services being available In the state, eight child welfare agencies also 
reported that they lacked the funds necessary for out-of-state placements and one agency reported lacking 
statutory authority to become Involved In the activity. Specifying "other" reasons, three agencies did 
not place children out of state because of parental disapproval, one child welfare agency reported 
distance to be prohibitive, another said out-of-state placements were against agency policy, and still 
another expressed a lack of knowledge of what services were available out of state* 

Local education agencies, over 99 percent of which did not place children out of Pennsylvania In 
1978, reported the lack of funds next most frequently after sufficient services being available In state* 
Eighty-nine agencies, or 18 percent of those responding, stated they lacked statutory authority to place 
out of state and another 16 percent ("others") explained that such placements were against agency policy. 
Section III describes the need for state agency approval of any out-of-state placements arranged by local 
school districts which would seem to correspond to this particular reason for not arranging out-of-state 
placements. 
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A number of Juvenllt Justice agencies mentioned not placing children out of Pennsylvania because they 
tacked funds. Single agencies reported a lack of statutory authority and being restricted In some manner 
from placing out of state. Two agencies specified In the "other" category that they did not become 
Involved In such placements because It was against policy. Three others pointed to parental disapproval, 
and five agencies stated that they did not have sufficient knowledge of services outside of the state. 

Local mental health and mental retardation agencies expressed similar reasons for not placing 
children out of state. A lack of funds was given as a reason by 19 of the 42 agencies. Three agencies 
said they lacked statutory authority, and one other reported It was restricted from placing out of state. 
Similarly, six agencies reported as an "other" reason that out-of-state placement was against agency 
policy. Three local agencies reported that parental disapproval prevented such placements, another said 
too much "red tapo" was Involved, and two others expressed a lack of knowledge about other states' 
aval table services. 



TABLE 39-5v PENNSYLVANIA: REASONS REPORTED BY LWAL PUBLIC 

AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
IN 1978 



Number of Local AGENCIES, by Reported Reason (s) 
Reasons for Not Placing Child Juvenile Mental Health and 

Children Out of Stated Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



Lacked Statutory Authority 


1 


89 


1 


3 


Restricted^ 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Lacked Funds 


8 


138 


12 


19 


Sufficient Services Available 
In State 


24 


475 


38 


25 


Otherc 


6 


82 


12 


20 


Number of Agencies Reporting No 
Out-of-state Placements 


26 


fi02 


45 


42 


Total Number of Agencies 
Represented In Survey 


66 


503 


66 


43 


a. Some agencies reported 
state placements* 


more than 


one reason 


for 


not arranging out-of- 



b. Generally Included restrictions based on agency policy, executive order, 
compliance with certain federal and state guidelines, and specific court orders* 

c. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overal I agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much rod tape, and 
wore prohibitive because of distance. 



The local Penns /ania agencies which reported placing children »>ut of state were asked to Identify 
placements which werw made In cooperation with another public agency. Table 39-6 reveals Interagency 
cooperation to be relatively unconwon arftong these agencies. Forty-one percent of the child welfare agen- 
cies which placed children out of Pennsylvania reported cooperatively arranging only 38 percent of their 
placements. Similarly, 53 percent of the Juvenile Justice agencies reporting placements said that 
40 percent of these children were sent out of state with more than one public agency's Involvement. The 
one reported education placement was made wKthout cooperation, while the single mental health and mental 
retardation agency reported the one child It helped to place was sent with cooperation from another 
agency. 
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TABLE 39-6. PENNSYLVANIA: THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY CO- 
OPERATION TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



NuwbT and Perc#ntoge» by Agency Type 



Child Welfare 
Tmrnoer 



rercent 



Educ ation 
NumDer 



rercenT 



JuvenI le Justice 
NumDer rercent 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 
NumDer Percent 



AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state 
Placefnentso 


39 


59 


1 


0.2 


19 


29 


1 


2 


AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state 
Placements with 
lnt#ragenc/~^ 
U)operaT i on 


16 


41 


0 


0 


10 


53 


I 


100 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of 
St<.te 


123 


100 


1 


100 


43 


100 


1 


100 


Number of CHILDREN 
Placed Out of 
State with 
InterrfJflTTCV 
uwperaTlon 


47 


38 


0 


0 


17 


40 


I 


100 



o* See Table 39-4. 



All local Pennsylvania agencies which reported bsing Involved In arranc^lng out-of-state placements 
were asked to describe the conditions or statuses experienced by the children ptaced out of Pennsylvania. 
The types of conditions from which these agencies selected and their responses are displayed In Table 
39-7. Tho child welfare agencies mentioned ©very condition or status offered for description with the 
exception of pregnancy and children with multiple handicaps. The types of chlloren sent out of state 
most frequently mentioned were adopted children and those who were battered, abandoned, or neglected. 
These two statuses received 52 percent of all the responses offered and are within the traditional ser- 
vice arena of this- agency typo. Twenty-one percent of the responses given by child welfare agencies were 
descrlpt ve of children placed out of state who ore often served by Juvenile Justice agencies: 
unruly/dlsruptlve, truant, and JuvonlU delinquent. This trend Is better understood with consideration 
°Lft profile, which describes recent developments In the servicing of status offenders 

within Pennsylvan.a. Specifically, the discussion pol.'ts to Increased responsibility taken by child 
welfare agencies for such children. r w. 

.he one local schov^l district reported placing a child who was physically handicapped, while 42 per- 
cent of The Juvenile Justice agency responses mentioned Juvenile delinquent youth as having been sent out 
of STate. Unruly/dlsruptlve children were also mentioned frequently as having been placed out of 
Pennsylvania, peralleling the child welfare eg^ncy responses. Mentally III or emotionally disturbed 
ch Idren were also reported to be sent out of state, as were youth with drug/aicohol problems. A Juve- 
nile Justice agency also reported sending a mentally retarded or developmental I y disabled child to a 
setting outside of Pennsylvania. This was the only type of condition reported by the one local mental 
health and mental retardation agency which placed a child out of state In 1978. 
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TABLE 39-7. PENNSYLVANIA: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUr- 
OF-STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 







Number ot 


AGENCIES Roaorting 


Typos of Condi tlonsa 


uhl Id 
Wet faro 


Education 


.lii\/An I 1 A 

vU Vvl 1 1 1 V 

Justice 


Menta 1 Hea 1 th and 
Mental Retardation 


Physically Handicapped 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Mentally Retarded or 

uevoi opiT)9n~a M y us sao i eo 


1 
1 


U 


1 


1 


Unru 1 y/DI srupt 1 ve 


o 
o 


u 


7 


0 


Truant 


3 


0 


3 


0 


JuvenI le Del Inquent 


3 


0 


16 


0 


Mentally Ill/Emotionally 
Dlsturoeo 


3 


0 


A 


n 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


n 


n 


Drug /Alcohol Problems 


1 
1 


0 


4 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


17 


0 


0 


0 


Adopted 


18 


0 


0 


0 


Special Education Needs 


5 


0 


1 


0 


Multiple Handicaps 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Otherb 


6 


0 


2 


0 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


39 


1 


19 


0 



0, Some agencies ropcted more than one type of condition* 

b« Generally Included foster care placements, autistic children, and status 
offenders. 



C, Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 



If nor I than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Information was 
requested* The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II agen- 
cies. The responses to tha additional questions are reviewed In this section of i^ennsylvanla's state 
profile* Wherever references are made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended ,o reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging f^ve or more out-of-state placements In 1978* 

The relationship between the number of local Pennsylvania agencies surveyed and the total number of 
children placed out of state, and agencies and placements In Phase II Is illustrated in Figure 39-1* 
There were no Phase II agencies among local education, and mental health and monta retardation agencies* 
Seven of the 39 placing child welfare agencies were In the Phase U category and they reported arranging 
38 percent of the local CmHJ welfare placements mads In 1978* There were two Phase II agencies among 
the 19 placing Juvenile Justice agencies* ThIrty-flve percent of the placements reported by local proba- 
tion agencies were arranged by these two Phase II agencies, 
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FIGURE 39-1. PENNSYLVANIA: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER 
OF LOCAL AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS 
REPORTED, AND AGENCIES AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE 
I I , BY AGENCY TYPE 



Child 
Wei fare 



Juvenl le 
Justice 



Number of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state Placements In 
1978 



Number of Agencies Reporting 
Five r More Placements In 
1978 (Phase I I Agencies) 



66 



39 



66 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase 1 1 AgencI es 



123 



47 



15 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase I) 



>8 



35 



Generally, the Pennsylvania counties served by Phase 11 agencies are geographically located In the 
southeastern portion of The state, within the dense concentration of SMSAs. Three Phase II agencies, 
however, serve counties further west. Including chl Id we I fare agencies In Potter and Westmoreland 
CountleSi and a Juvenile Justice agency In Butler County. 
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• Juvenile Justice Phase II 
Agency Jurisdiction 
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The nine local Phase II agencies were asked to Identify the destination of those placements. It can 
be seen In Table 39-8 that New Jersey was the most commonly used state for receiving children sent by the 
reporting child welfare agencies. Nearly 36 percent of the children whoso destinations were reported 
went to this bordering state. E)elaware and New York, also contiguous states of Pennsylvania, received 
the next largest number of child welfare placements* Figure 39-3 illustrates the number of local Phase 
11 agency placements reported to be made to contiguous states* Sixty percent of the Phase II child 
welfare placements for which destinations were Identified went to these states* More distant placements 
were next most frequently reported to be made to California. The border state of Ohio received two 
children, and the farther states of Florida, Massachusetts, and Tennessee also received two placements 
each. Single placements were reported to be made by child welfare agencies to states as far as Texas and 
Utah, and one child was placed In Canada. 

The two Phase 1 1 JuvenI le Justice agencies reporting the placement destinations most frequently 
selected to receive children In 1978 was Ohio. More distant California and Florida and contiguous New 
fork also received many placements. As shown In Figure 39-3, over half of the probation agency place- 
ments were made to contiguous states* 



TABLE 39-8. PENNSYLVANIA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 

Destinations of Children Number of CHILDREM Placed 
Placed Out of State Child Welfare Juvenile Justice 

California 3 2 

De I aware 4 0 

Florida 2 3 

Maine 1 0 

Massachusetts 2 1 

Minnesota 1 0 

Nebraska 1 0 

New Jersey 16 0 

Now York 4 2 

Ohio 2 6 

Tennessee 2 0 

Texas 1 1 

Utah 1 0 

Virginia 2 0 

West Virginia 1 0 

Wisconsin 1 0 

Canada 1 0 

Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reporl-ed by Phase 1 1 

Agencies 2 0 

Total Number of Phase II 

Agencies 7 2 

Total Number of Children 
Placed by Phase I t 

Agencies 47 15 
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FIGURE 39-3, PENNSYLVANIA: THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED 
PLACED IN STATES CONTIGUOUS TO PENNSYLVANIA BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENICES^ 




"4 <CU) 



16 CCW) 



a* Local Phase II Child Welfare agencies reported destinations for 43 children* Local Phase II 
Juvenile Justice agencies reported destinations for 15 children* 



Those local Phase II child wblfare Juvenile Justice agencies gave reasons for becoming Involved 
In this activity. It can be seen In Table 39-8 that Phase It child welfare agencies most often montlonod 
the out-of-state placement was made to havo the child live with relatives other than parents* This was 
also tho reason menrlonod by both responding Juvenile Justice agencies. Both agency types mentioned that 
Pennsylvania lacks comparable services to Those used In other states and that'an out-of-state placement 
was used as an alternative to In-state public Institutionalization* Oho Juvenile Justice agency reported 
having previous success with a particular facllltyi and five child welfare agencies said they had reasons 
other than those offered for selection for placing children out of Pennsylvania* 
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TABLE 39-9. PENNSYLVANIA: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES 





Number of AGENCIES Reporting 


Reasons for Placement^ 


Child Welfare 


JuvenI le Justice 


Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Homo, 
Despite Being Across State Lines 


0 


0 


Previous Success with Receiving Facility 


0 


1 


Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 


2 


1 


Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 
Out of State 


0 


0 


Children Failed to Adapt to In-State 
Facilities 


0 


0 


Alternative to In-State Public 
Institutional Izatlon 


1 


1 


To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 


5 


2 


Other 


5 


0 


Number of Phase II Agencies Reporting 


7 


2 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement* 



Considering the above roasons given for placing children out of state. It Is not surprising to see In 
Table 39-10 that relatives' homes were post frequently used as placement settings for three of the seven 
responding child welfare agencies. Two such agencies placing five or more children said foster homes 
were most commonly used. A single agency reported residential treatment or child care facility, and 
another stated adoptive homes as the most frequent setting for placement out of state. 

The local Juvenile Justice agencies placing more than four children out of state reported residential 
treatment or child caro facilities as the most frequently used setting by ono agency and relatives' homes 
by the other* 
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TABLE 39-10. PENNSYLVANIA: MOST FREQUENT CATEGORIES OF 
RESIDENTIAL SEHINGS USED BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIES IN 1976 





Number of AGENCIES Reporting 


Categories of 
Residential Settings 


Child 
Welfare 


Juvenl le 
Justice 


Residential Treatment/Child Care 
Facility 


1 


i 


Psychiatric Hospital 


0 


0 


Boarding/Mi 1 Itary School 


0 


0 


Fostflr KofflQ 


2 


0 


Group Home 


0 


0 


Relative's Home (Non-Parental) 


3 


I 


Adoptive Home 


1 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


Number of Phase 11 Agencies Reporting 


7 


2 



These same local agencies were asked to report Information about their methods and frequency of moni- 
toring out-of-state placements. Five Phase li child welfare agencies reported uslnj w-ltten reporvs from 
the receiving facility, either on a semiannual or anneal basis, to determine the progress of a child. 
On-site visits were also reported to be conducted by two agencies, one doing so on an annual basis and 
the other semiannually. Telephone calls were also used as a method of monitoring to determine a child's 
progress. Both Juvenile Justice agencies cited written quarterly reports as a means of obtaining needed 
information. On-site visits were also used for monitoring by one agency; however, this practice did not 
occur at regular intervals. 



TABLE 39-11. PENNSYLVANIA: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY LOCAL PHASE I i 
AGENCIES IN 1976 



Number of AGENCIESa 

Frequency of Child Juvenile 

Methods of Monitoring Practice Welfare Justice 



Written Progress Reports Quarterly 2 2 

Semiannual ly 3 0 

Annually 0 0 

Other b 0 0 

On-site Visits (^jarterly I 0 

Semiannual ly I ^ 

Annually 0 0 

Other b 0 I 

Telephone Cal Is quarterly I 0 

Semiannual ly 0 0 

Annually 0 0 

Otherb I I 
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TABLE 39-1 !• (Continued) 



Number of AGENCIESa 
Frequency of Child Juvenile 

Methods of Monitoring Practice Welfare Justice 



Other Quarterly I i 

Semiannual ly I Q 

Annually 0 0 

Otherb 2 0 

Total Number of Phase 1 1 

Agencies Reporting 7 2 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 

b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals. 



Only three child welfare agencies placing more than .our children out of Pennsylvania were able to 
report how much had been financially expended on their out-of-state placements. In total, $127,142 was 
reported to have been spent on these placements. 



0. Use cf Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



The survey of local agencies In Pennsylvania also collected Information needed to determine the 
extent to which Interstate compacts wore utilized to arrange out-of-state placements for children In 
1978. Consideration of Table 39-12 points out that a total of 19 agencies arr^anged out-of-state place- 
ments for children without any use of compacts. Twelve (31 percent) of the 39'local child welfare agen- 
cies which arranged out-of-state placements did not use compacts for any placements. Six (32 percent) of 
the 19 local Juvenile Justice agencies which placed children out of state also reported a lack of compact 
utilization. Finally, It can be observed that a compact was not used for the placement reported by the 
school district. However, the out-of-state placement of a child by the local mental health and montal 
retardation agency was compact arranged. 

It Is Interesting to notice In Table 39-12 that all those agencies which did not use compacts In 1978 
arranged four or less out-of-state placements. Furthermore, It can bo observed among agencies reporting 
five or more placements that the ICPC was the compact utilized by local child welfare agencies, and the 
Juvenile Justice agencies reported using the ICJ. 



TABLE 39-12. PENNSYLVANIA: IITILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY A(5ENCY TYPE 



Number of AGENCIES 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State 


Child 
Wei fare 


JuvenI le 
Education Justice 


Mental Health and 
Montal Retardation 


NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING 
FOUR OR LESS CHILUHbN " 


32 


1 17 


1 


• Number Using Contpacts 


20 


0 II 


1 


• ^Jumbe^ Not Using Compacts 


12 


I 6 


0 


• ^^mber with Compact Use 
Unknown 


0 


0 0 


0 
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TABLE 39-12, (Continued) 



Number of AGENCIES 



Local Agencies Which Ploced 
Children Out of State 



Child Juvenile Mental Heolth 

Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 



NIWBER OF RiASE 1 1 AGENCIES 
PLACING CHILDREN 



Number Using Compacts 



Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Children 

Yes 7 
No 0 
Dcn»t Know 0 

Interstate Compact on Juveniles 

Yes 0 
No 7 
Don»t Know 0 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 



Yes 
No 

Don't Know 



• Number Not Using Compacts 0 

• Number witn Compact Use Unknown 0 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing 

Children Out of State 39 

Number of A6E^CIES Using 

Compacts 27 

Number of AGENCIES Not Using 

Compacts ^2 

Number of AGENCIES with Compact 

Use Unknown 0 



I 

0 
I 

0 



2 
0 
0 



0 
2 
0 

0 

0 



19 
13 
6 
0 



I 
I 

0 
0 



denotes Not Applicable* 



A fuller understanding about the ^tl 1 1 zatlon of Interstate compacts among local ""sylvan I a agencies 
Is acquired through a review of Table 39-13. Table 39-13 reports summary Information related to the 
nkwber of children who were placed out of state with or without the use of a compact. Local child 
welfare agencies placed 125 children out of state, and 44 of those children were placed 
pact. Further examination of the Information pertaining to local child welfare agencies shows that 15 
children were placed out of state without a compact by agencies arranging five or more placements. 
Consequently, some number of those seven agencies did not consistently use compacts In the course of 
arranging out-of-state placements for children. 

Consideration of the use of Interstate compacts for the 43 children placed out of state by local 
Juvenile Justice agencies finds that only seven children were placed without compacts, and that those 
placements were arranged by agendas with fewer than five ^^''''^ll^^:. /^",LnK ^hi ?Cj" 

placed by the two local Phase II Juvenile Justice agencies were reported as arranged through the ICJ. 
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TABLE 39-13. PENNSYLVANIA: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN 

^. , "^Cinra Juvon 1 1 e Mental Health and 

Children PLaced Out of State Welfare Education Justice Mental Retardation 

CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES 

HbPlXIINli FOUR CR LESS PLACEMENTS 76 I 28 | 

• Number Placed with Compact 

Use 20 0 II I 

• Number Placed without 

Compact Use 29 I 7 o 

• Number Placed with Compact 

Use Unknown^ 27 0 10 0 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGENCIES 47 0 15 Q 

• Number Placed with Compact 

Use 32 — 15 

Number through Interstate 
Compact on the Placement 

of Children 32 — Q 

Number through Interstate 

Compact on Juveniles 0 — 15 

Number through Interstate 

Compact on Mental Health 0 — Q 

• Number Placed without Compact 

Use 15 — 0 

• Number Placed with Compact 

Use Unknown 0 q 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out 

of Statd 123 1 43 I 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 

with Compact Use 52 0 26 1 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without 

Compact Use 4/^17 q 

Number of CHILDREN Placed 

with Compact Use Unknown 27 0 10 0 

— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Anoncles which placed four or loss children out of state wore not fijked 
to report the actual number of compact-arranged placements. Instead, those 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement. Therefore, If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category "number placed with compact use unknown." 
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A <}raphic represontat Ion of tho findings concorning compact uso for tho children placed out of state 
by local child welfare and juvenile justice agencies Is lllus-lrated In Figures 39-4 and 5, Figure 39-4 
shows that 123 children were placed out of state by child welfare agencies and 36 percent of thoso 
children did not have cofnpact-arranqed placements, 42 percent wore placed through compacts, and compact 
use was unJetormlnod for tho romalnrng 22 percent. In Figure 39-5 It can bo seen that 16 percent of the 
placements reported by toc2l juvenile Justice agencies wore not arranged through a compact, 61 percent 
were compact arranged, and compact use was undetermined for the remaining 23 percent. 



FIGURE 39-4. PENNSYLVANIA: OTILlZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
COMPACTS BY J.OCAl CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES IN 1578 
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FIGURE 39-5. PENNSYLVANIA: l/TILlZATION OF IffTERSTATE COMPACTS 
BY LOCAL JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES IN 1978 




State agencies In Pennsylvania also reported Interstate compact utilization In 1978 for the out-of- 
state placements of which they had knowledge. The state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency 
reported that 75 children were placed out of state with the use of a compact. This was 30 percent of the 
placements determined to have been arranged by state and local agencies. 

The state education agency reported that no state-arranged placements were processed by a compact, 
while the state mental health and mental retardation agency reported all six children known to have been 
placed by the state agency were sent with the use of a compact. Neither agency, however, reported upon 
compact use by their local counterparts. 
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TABLE 39-14. PENNSYLVANIA: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 





Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 


Education 


Mental Health and 
Me n ta 1 Re ta rda 1 1 o n 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 


246 


4 


7 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


75 


0 


6 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


30 


0 


86 



E. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



The Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare (DPW) Is the primary child-serving agency represented 
In the following survey results. Along with the responses of the Department of Education, Table 39-15 
reflects the ability of this state agency to report Its Involvement In the placement of children out of 
state. The DPW*s Office of Children, Youth, and Families, the Department of Education, and the DPW»s 
Offices of Mental Health and Mental Retardation were all able to report the number of children they 
helped to place or had knowledge of boing placed out of state, 

A comparison of DPW-reported child welfare and Juvenile Justice placements with the findings from the 
local agency survey shows a substantial difference In numbers reported. Only an estimated 20 children 
were reported by the state agency to have been placed by the local child welfare and Juvenile Justice 
agencies, which had directly reported placing 123 and 43 children out of state, respectively. This DPW 
compact office did report having knowledge of an additional 80 placements which did not Involve state 
funding and may. In part. Include children whose placements by local agencies were arranged with state 
compact office help. 

The Department of Education reported being Involved In the arrangement and funding of three out-of- 
state placements. It Is also reported that no placements were arranged by local school districts, a 
slight variance from the one reported local placement. It should be recalled from section III of this 
profile that state agency approval and funding Is statutorily required In Pennsylvania, 

The OPW»s Offices of Mental Health and Mental Retardation, through their compact office, reported 
helping to arrange the out-of-state placement of six children. No local agency placements were Iden- 
tified by this state agency, 
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TABLE 39-15. PENNSYLVANIA: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 

REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 





Ny 

Placed 0 


mber 
urIng 


ot^Qy'tO^Ey Reported, 
19/8 oy State Agencies 


Types of Involvement 


Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 


Education 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 


0 




3 


0 


Locally Arranged but 
State Funded 


20 est 




0 


0 


Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 


0 




0 


0 


Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State 

f*iinri Inn 

1 U 1 1 U 1 1 1 U 


20 est 




3 


0 


Locally .Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 


0 




0 


0 


State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 


II 




0 


6 


Other 


0 




0 


0 


Total Number of 
Chi Idren Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Knowledge^ 


100 




3 


6 



* denotes Not Av/)Ilable» 



a» Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the particular 
state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements which did not 
directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply Indicate 
knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences or through 
various forms of Informal reporting. 



The destinations of the children placed out of state were also requested from the state agencies. 
The OPW«s Office of Children, Youth, and Families was not able to report any of the destinations for the 
100 child welfare and Juvenile Justice placements. The state education agency Identified Florida, 
Massachusetts, and bordering New Jersey as the three states to oach receive a Pennsylvania child. The 
OPW's Offices of Mental Health a..J Mental Retardation reported destinations for all the children It had 
helped to transfer to public Institutions In the receiving states. Two children had been placed In 
Florida, and Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, and Washington each received one child. 
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TABLE 39-16. PENNSYLVANIA: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
Oin* OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 

Destinations of Child Welfare/ Mental Health and 

Children Placed Juvenile Justice Education Mental Retardation 



Florida I 2 

Idaho 0 I 

Indiana 0 I 

Kentucky 0 I 

Massachusetts I 0 

New Jersey I 0 

Washington 0 I 

Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 

Agencies Al ) 0 0 

Total Number of Placements 100 3 6 



The conditions and statuses of the children reported to bo placed out of Pennsylvania by state agen- 
cies are shown In Table 39-17. The child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency reported fewer conditions 
than Its local counterparts, and remained within the traditional service arena of such agency types. 
This OPW office reported children oot of state who were considered unruly/dlsruptlve, truant, and Juve- 
nile delinquents, as well as emotionally disturbed, battered, abandoned, or neglected, adopted, and foster 
chl idren. 

The 'Department of Education said physically and mentally handicapped children had been placed out of 
Pennsylvania for care. The DPW's Offices of Mental Health and Mental Retardation reported the out-of- 
state transfers of children who were mentally handicapped, developmental ly disabled, and emotionally 
disturbed. 



TABLE 39-17. PENNSYLVANIA: CONDITIONS' OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type^ 

Child Welfare/ Mental Health and 

Types of Conditions Juvenile Justice Education Mental Retardation 



Physically Handicapped 


0 


X 


0 


Mentally Handicapped 


0 


X 


X 


Developmental ly Disabled 


0 


0 


^ 


Unruly/Dlsruptlvo 


X 


0 


0 


Truants 


X 


0 


0 


Juvenile DellnQJents 


X 


0 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


0 


X 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/A Icohot Problems 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 39-17. (Contrnued) 







Agency Type^ 






unna weirare/ 




heaiTH ana 


Types of Conditions 


JuvenI 1 e Justice 


Education Mental 


Retardation 


Battered, Abandoned, or 








Neglected 


X 


0 


0 


Adopted Chi Idren 


X 


0 


0 


Foster Children 


X 


0 


0 


Other V 


0 


0 


0 



a. X Indicates conditions reported ■ 



The residential settings most frequently used by these Pennsylvania state agencies In 1978 wore also 
requested. The state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency reported It equally used foster and 
relatives' homes. The state education agency most frequently placed children In out-of-state residential 
treatment or child care facilities. This setting was also reported by the state mental health and mental 
retardation agencies, as well as an equal use of psychiatric hospitals. 

Finally, financial expenditures for out-of-state placements were only reported by the state education 
agency* The other state agencies could not report this Information* A total of $14,000 was reported to 
be spent In 1978 on such placements, 510,000 of that total In state funds and the remaining 2>mount 
supplied from local public money. 



F. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 



Services for children are primarily operated by local governments In Pennsylvania and Table 39-18 
reflects the state agencies' overall knowledge of out-of-state placement activity within the s+ate, par- 
ticularly In regard to their local counterparts' practices. None of the reporting state agencies had 
complete knowledge of local placements, as was mentioned In the discussion of Table 39-15* The state 
child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency only reported 41 percent of the placements which were Iden- 
tified through the state and local survey* Both the state education agency and the mental health and 
mental retardation agency did not report the single placements made by their respective local agencies. 



TABLE 39-18. 



PENNSYLVANIA: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
Ol/r-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 





Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 


Education 


Mental Health 
Mental Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


246 


4 


7 


Toldl Number of Placements 
Known to State Agency 


100 


3 


6 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


41 


75 


86 
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Final ly» Figure 39-6 Illustrates theso discrepancies In Pennsylvania state agencies* knowledge of 
out-of-state placement activity and, equally as Important, reflects their reports of Interstate compact 
utilization. From the preceding discussions of Table 39-13, It should bo recalled that local child 
welfore and Juvenile Justice agencies reported at least 78 compact-arranged placements, close to the 
figure reported by the state agency administering the Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children and 
the Interstate Compact on Juveniles* 

The single placement arranged by a local mental health and mental retardation agency was not reported 
by the supervisory state agency. Similarly, the local report of this child's placement being compact 
arranged was not reported by the state respondent. 



FIGURE 39-6. PENNSYLVANIA: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND 
LOCAL PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS 
REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




Chi Id Wei fare/ 
Juvenile Justice 



Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



Education 
State and Local Placements 
■Hi State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

state and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



The oot«*of-* state placement practices of Pennsylvania state and local agencies discussed In the pre*- 
cedlng pages lead to several conclusions about this state <s Involvement In the activity. 



• Considering the existence of local direct service agencies In every service category studied^ 
overall placement rates i^ere relatively low. However, the utilization of Interstate compacts 
among local agencies was not consistent and reflects a level of noncompliance with state 
pol tcy« 

• Ijocal Pennsylvania agencies In the eastern half of the state made the majority of the 
reported out-of-state placements. Bordering states to this portion of Pennsylvania were also 
the primary receivers of the children whose destinations \mre reported. 

• The two local agency service types, chl Id wel fare and Juven I le Justice, wh Ich reported 99 percent of 
the out-of-state placements. Identified these placements as Includlno children who experience 
conditions and statuses traditionally served by the other two agency^types. 

• The majority of the nonp lacing local agencies reported sufficient services within Pennsylvania 
made out-of-state placement unnecessary. Similarly, very few placing agencies gave a lack of 
comparable Pennsylvania services as their reason for placing children In other states. There- 
fore, It appears the majority of local agencies find services for children In Pennsylvania 
to b% adequate and placement out of sta^e occurs for reasons other than service needs. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Pennsylvania In order to develop further cons I us Ions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTE 



1. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C., 1978. 

informaTion aoouT airecT general state and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1979 (lOOth Edition), Washington, D.C., 
1979. 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
esttm&ted aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. % 
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1 1 . METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about Rhode Island from a variety of sources using a number 
of data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statuTes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children, A mall survey was used, as a follow- 
up to the telephone Interview, to solicit Informallon specific to the out-of-state placement practices of 
state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory oversight* 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agencies suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies in 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 

• verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 

• collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A summary of the data collection effort In Rhode Island appears below In Table 40-1, 



TABLE 40-1. RHODE ISLAND: METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 



Survey Methods, by Ag ency T ype 



Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State 
Agencies 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interv lew 




Mai led Survey: 
DSRS 

officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DOE officials 


Mailed Survey: 
DOC officials 


Mailed Survey: 
DMHRH officials 


Local 
Agencies 


Not AppI Icable 

(State 

Offices) 


Telephone 
Survey : Al 1 
40 local 
school 
districts 


Not AppI Icable 

(Stato 

Offices) 


Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 
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IIU THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



Introductory Remarks 



Rhode Island has the 50th largest land area (1,049 square miles) and Is the 39th most populated state 
(931,208) In the United States. Providence, the capital. Is the rxjst populated city In Iho state, with 
an estimated population of 168,000. Rhode Island has 27 cities and towns with populations over 10,000 
and six cities with populations over 30,000* The estimated 1978 population of persons eight to 17 years 
old was 157, 073, 

Rhode Island has five counties, ah of which are predominately or cccnpldtely contained In three 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs), reflecting Its higher population ranking. Two of these 
SMSAs have cities In contiguous states as their principle cities* Rhode Island almost fully contains the 
Provldence-Warwick-Pawtucket SMSA which Includes Bristol, Kent, Providence, and Washington counties. Its 
border* states are Co( ^ctlcut and Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island was ranked 20th nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, 30th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and fifth In per capita expenditures for public we I fare 



Child welfare In Rhode Island Is the responsibility of the Division of Community Services (DCS) 
within the Department of Social and Rehabilitative Services (DSRS)« Children's services are supervised 
and administered by the DCS through 22 district offices and four regional offices. 

It was reported that al I out-of-state placements are coordinated at the state level through the 
Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children (ICPC), Rhode Island has been a member of the compact 
since 1967. 



Rhode Island's Department of Education (DOE) has ♦'he major responsibility for Its educational system* 
KIthIn DOE Is the Division of Special Education (DSE), which Is directly Involved with the placement of 
children In other states* 

Rhode Island's 40 local school districts provide special education services In addition to the normal 
curriculum for grades K-12* The local school districts do place children out of state using either their 
own funds or state funds. Consequently, local school districts do not necessarily report all out-of- 
state placements to the DOE. 



Juvenile Justice In Rhode Island Is the responsibility of the four family courts of the state court 
system. Adjudicated delinquents are referred to the Department of Corrections (OCXi), Division of Youth 
Services (DYS), which operates a diagnostic center and two training schools. 

DYS is responsible for probation and parole services. It arranges for community-based fostor and 
group homes and residential treatment center placements. Delinquency prevention and diversionary 
programs are operated by the division's youth service bureaus. 

The DOC makes out-cf-state placements In conjunction with the family courts and In accordance with 
the Interstate Compact on Juveniles (ICJ) regulations. Rhode Island has been a member of the compact 
since 1957. 



B. Child Welfare 



C. 



Education 



Juvenl ie Justice 
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Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



J ilw* 2'!'®l®!i,^^ Mental Health and the Division of Mental Retardation within the Department of Mental 
Health, Retardation and Hospitals (OMHRH) is responsible for administering fi.id supervising mental health 

Iht TSlIri+r+ ^'■''if^f /"u^^?52 l^ls?,?.^ """"^^^ out-of-state placements of children using 

the Interstate Compact on Mental Health (IC^^H). Rhode Island has been a member of the compact since 



IV> FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT PRACTICES IN 1978 



This section of the Rhode Island profile presents the results of the survey of the out-of-state place- 
ment practices of state and local agencies. The Information and Its organization In suwnary tables 
correspond to some of the major Issues relevant to the out-of-state placement of children discussed In 
Chapter u 



A> The Number of Children Placed In Out-of-State Residential Setting s 

Table 40-2 Introduces the results for Rhode Island by summarizing the number of out-of-state place- 
ments made by state and local agencies providing services to children. The table Indicates that out-of- 
sme placement activity occurred to the greatest extent at the state level, within The Department of 
Educat on. DSRS» Division of Community Services, the state child welfare agency, made slightly more than 
one-half the number of placements than the state education agency. The state Juvenile Justice agency and 
the Department of Mental Health, Retardation and Hospitals were only minimally Involved In placing 
children Into other states In 1978. Overall, faw placements were reported by state agencies, with their 
total being 39 chUdren placed out of Rhode Island In that year. 

Only education agencies provide services to children under the auspices of local government In Rhode 
Island and these agencies, as a group, reported placing more children out of state than any of the state 
agencies, with a total of 65 children. 



TABLE 40-2. RHODE ISUND: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 







Number 


of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Levels of 
Government 


Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile Mental Health and 
Justice Mental Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 
Placements^ 


12 


22 


3 2 


39 


Local Agency 
Placements 




65 




65 


Total 


12 


87 


3 2 


104 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Inde- 
pendently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arrange, and 
others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to 
Table 40-14 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In 
arranging out-of-state placements. 
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Table 40-3 provides a closer look at local agency practices by providing Incidence reports for the 
school districts contained by Rhode Island's counties. The out-of-state placement figures In +he table 
are for all school districts contained by a county, so that placements being reported for all fUw coun- 
ties should not obscure the fact that there wore 15 school districts not Involved In out-of-state 
placements* It should also be noted, In consideration of Table 40-3, that al I Rhode Island counties 
border on Connecticut or Massachusetts and all are quite small, as Is the state, with none of the coun- 
ties being more than about 20 miles wide at their widest point. These factors would Indicate, generally, 
very easy geographical access to other states. The areas of all five counties are predominantly or 
entirely contained In the three Interstate SMSAs which are found In the state. 

School districts In Providence County, the county with the largest Juvenile population, reported the 
most out-of-state placeme.its, arranging a total of 24 In 1978» Yet, because out-of-state placements were 
so prevalent among Rhode Island school districts In 1978, the children placed out of state by the local 
districts In Providence County constitute only 37 percent of all those which were reported. Local educa- 
tion agencies In Kent and Newport Counties mode 13 and 15 placements, respectively, and those In Bristol 
and Washington Counties made six and seven out-of-state placements, respectively. 



TABLE 40-3. i^ODE ISLAND: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE 
NUMBER Of OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY 
TYPES REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



Number of CHILDREN 
\ 978 Placed during 1978 

Population^ 

County Name (Age 8-17) Education 



Bristol 8,203 6 

Kent 26,711 13 

Newport 14,166 15 

Providence 93,073 24 

Washington 14,920 7 

Total Number of Placements Arranged by Local 
Agencies (total may Include duplicate 

count) 65 

Total Number of Local Agencies Reporting 40 



a , Est I mates were deve I oped by the Nat lona I Center of Juven 1 1 e Just I ce 
us {no data from two sources: tha 1970 national census and the National Cancer 
Institute 1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B, The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



The Involvemont of local education agencies In placing children Into other states Is summarized In 
Table 40-4. The table Indicates that a majority of these agencies placed at least one child out of state 
In 1978, Over 62 percent of the 40 school dis+rlcts were Involved In this practice. All districts par- 
ticipated In the survey and were able to report on their out-of-state placement activity for the 
reporting year, 
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TABLE 40-4. RHODE ISLAND: IHE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC AGENClEb 
IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978. 



Number of 


AGENCIES, by Agency Type 


Response Cotegorlts 


Education 


Agencies Which Reported Out-of-Stot© Placements 


25 


Agencies Which Did Not Know If They Placed, or 




Placed but Could Not Report the h'umbor of Children 


0 


Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of State 


15 


Agencies Which Did Not Participate In the Survey 


0 


Total Local Agencies 


40 



All local school districts not Involved In placing children out of Rhode Island In 1978 wore asked to 
explain why no such placements occurred. Their responses are contained In Table 40-5. While one school 
district reported lacking statutory authority to place children across state lines, most agencies said 
that no placements were made because of the presence of sufficient services In Rhode Island. About one- 
third of the nonp lacing school districts gave other reasons for not arranging placements In the reporting 
yaar, one of which was parental disapproval of out-of-state placements. It Is Important to bear In mind 
that the Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smaller than the counties containing them. For 
that reason, multiple agencies may have reported fror. each county and the Incidence reports In the table 
are the aggregated reports of all school districts within them. 



TABLE 40-5. RHODE ISLAND: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PUBLIC AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF- 
STATE PLACEMENTS IN J978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of State^ 


Number of Local AGENIOES, 
by Reported Reason (s) 

Education 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


1 


Restricted 


0 


Lacked Funds 


0 


Sufficient Services Available In State 


II 


Otherb 


6 


Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of-State 
Placements 


15 


Total Number of Agencies Represented In Survey 


40 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 



b. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents, Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance. 
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Th« number of school districts eliciting the aid and assistance of other public agencies In the 
placement process and the number of placements subject to this Interagency cooperation a-e reported In 
Table 40-6. All but four of the 25 local education agencies placing children Into other states i'> 1978 
Involved other public agencies In placefnent decisionmaking and processing. The table further Indicates 
that this Interagency cooperation was brought to bear upon 78 percent of all placon>ents made In 1978. 



TABLE 40-6. RHODE ISLAND: TWE E)aENT OF INT:"^GENCY 
COOPERATION TO ARRANGE OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number and Percentage^ by Agency Type 
Education 



AGENCIES Reporting Out-of -State 
Placements^ 25 63 

AGENCIES Reporting Out-of-State 
Placements with Interagency 

Cooperation" 21 84 



Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 65 ICQ 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out-of-State 
with Interagency Cooperation 51 78 



a. See Table 40-4, 



All 25 local educati n agencies placing children out of Rhode Island In 1978 described the children 
Involved according to the list of characteristics Included In Table 40-7. The only characteristic 
receiving positive responses from a majority of the school districts was the one describing children as 
mentally 111 or emotionally disturbed. Just less than one-half of the local education agencies placing 
children out of state described the children as having special education needs. Fewer responses were 
given to physical, mental or developmental, and multiple handicaps, as well as to children who were 
adjudlceted delinquent, unruly/dl srupti ve, and battered, abandoned, or neglected. 



TABLE 40-7. RHODE ISLAND: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY 
LXAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Education 



Types of Conditions^ 

Physically Handicapped 6 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 5 

Unruly/Disrupt I ve I 

Truant 0 

JuvenI le Del Inquent t 

Mentally II l/Emotlonal ly Disturbed 16 
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• TABLE 40-7» 


(Continued) 




Number of AGENCIES Reporting 




Education 


TvDes of Condl'tlonsS 




Pregnant 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 


\ 


Adopted 


0 


Special Education Needs 


12 


Multiple Handicaps 


2 


Otherb 


2 


Number of Agencies Reporting 


25 



a» Some agencies reported more than one type of condition* 



b* Generally Included foster care placements, autistic children, and status 
offenders* 



C» Detailed Data from Phase II Agencies 



If more than four out-of-state placements were reported by a local agency, additional Information was 
requested* The agencies from which the second phase of data was requested became known as Phase II 
agencies* The responses to the additional questions are reviewed In this section of Rhode Island^s state 
profile. Wherever references are made to Phase II agencies, they are Intended to reflect those local 
agencies which reported arranging five or more out-of-state placements In 1978» 

The relationship between the number of local education agencies surveyed and the total number of 
children placed out of Rhode island^ and agencies and placements In Phase II Is Illustrated In Figure 
40-U There were four Phase II school districts (16 percent) among the 25 placing education agencies In 
Rhode Island, These Phase II agencies holped to arrange 43 percent of the 63 education placements 
reported by local agencies* 
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FIGURE 40-1. RHODE ISLAND: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF LOCAL 
AGENCIES SURVEYED AND PLACEMENTS REPORTED, AND AGENCIES 
AND PLACEMENTS IN PHASE II , BY AGENCY TYPE 



Education 



40 



25 




Number of AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Out-of-state Placements In 
1978 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 
Five or More Placanients In 
1978 (Phase II Agencies) 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
Out of State In 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
by Phase II Agencies 



Percentage of Reported Placements 
In Phase II 



The four Phase II school districts served communities within three R^ode Island counties: Kent, 
Newport, and Providence, the latter county containing two of these Phase II school districts* The 
geographic locations of these counties are Illustrated In Figure 40-2. 
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FIGURE RHCDE ISLAND: COUNTY LOCATION OF LOCAL PHASS: II AGENCIES 




The four Phaso I) agencies were asked to specify the number of children going to settings In each 
receiving state. All 28 children placed by these school districts went to other Now England states 
except Vermont. 



TABLE 40-8. RHODE ISLAND: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
BY LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Destinations of Children 
Placed Out of State 



Number of CHILDREN Placed 
hducarion 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 



6 
7 
11 
4 



Placements for Which Destinations Could Not bo 



Reported by Phase I I Agencies 



0 



Total Number of Phase II Agencies 



4 



Total Number of Children Placed by Phase II Agencies 



28 



Children placed into the two states, Connecticut and Massachusetts, which are contiguous to Rhode 
Island aro reflected in Figure 40-3. The 11 children placed Into Massachusetts and the six In 
Connecticut account for 61 percent of the 28 children for whom destinations were reported. 



a. Local Phase it education agencies reported destinations for 28 children* 



The four local Phase II education agencies were asl<od to explain their reasons for mal<lng the 
placements, according to those reasons contained in Table 40-9. The agencies were all but unified in tho 
expression that Rhode island lacked services comparable to those of other states. Single agencies also 
Indicated that placements were made because of previous success with particular receiving facilities^, 
because of unsuccessful in-state placement, and for »»other»» reasons. 



FIGURE 40-3. RHODE ISLAND: THE fWMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTED PLACED IN 
STATES CONTIGUOUS TO RHODE ISLAND BY LOCAL PHASE II 
AGENCIESa 
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TABLE RHODE ISLAND: REASONS FOR PLACING CHILDREN 

OUT OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL 
PHASE II AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Reasons for Placement^ Education 

Receiving Facility Closer to Child's Home, 

Despite Being Across State Lines 0 

Previous Success with Receiving Facility I 

Sending State Lacked Comparable Services 3 

Standard Procedure to Place Certain Children 

Out of State 0 

Children Failed to Adapt to In-State Facilities I 

Alternative to In-State Public 

Institutional Izatlon 0 

To Live with Relatives (Non-Parental) 0 

Other 1 

Number of Phase t I Agencies Reporting 4 



a* Some agencies reported more than one reason for placement* 



The four agencies placing five or more children out of Rhode Island said that children were most fre- 
quently placed Into residential treatment or child care facilities* The methods these agencies used to 
monitor children's progress In placement appear In Table 40-10* A variety of monitoring methods and fre- 
quencies of use were reported by the four reporting school districts* Semiannual use of monitoring 
methods. Including written progress reports and on-site visits, received the most responses* 



TABLE 40-10. RHOOf ISLAND: MONITORING PRACTICES FOR 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS AS REPORTED BY 
LOCAL PHASE II AGENCIES IN 1978 



Number of AGENCtESa 



Frequency of 

Methods of Monitoring Practice Education 



Written Progress Reports Quarterly 1 

Semiannually 2 

Annually 1 

Otherb 0 



On-site Visits Quarterly 0 

Semiannually 2 

Annually t 

Other b \ 



Telephone Cal Is Quarterly 0 

Semiannual ly 1 

Annually 0 

Other*> 2 
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TABLE 40- 10, (Continued) 






Number of AGENCIESa 


Methods of ^V)nIto^lng 


Frequency of 
Practice 


Ed ucatlon 


Othtr 


garter ly 
Semiannual ly 
Annual ly 
Otherb 


0 
0 
1 

0 


Total Number of Phase II 
Agencies Reporting 




4 



a. Some agencies reported more than one method of monitoring. 



b. Included monitoring practices which did not occur at regular Intervals, 



In response to Inquiries about their expenditures for out-of-state placements, these same four 
reporting school districts Indicated spending a total of $142,379 for this purpose In 1978. 



D« Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Age'icles 



The survey of local education agencies In Rhode Island also determined the extent to which Interstate 
compacts were utilized to arrange out-of-state placements. A review of Table 40-11 Indicates that 24 of 
the 25 agencies which placed children out of state In 1978 reported that none of thc«lr placements were 
arranged through an Interstate compact. This Is not surprising because no compact Includes out-of-state 
placements to facilities solely educational In nature under Its purview. The single school district 
reporting conpact use was not asked to Identify which compact was utilized. 



TABLE 40-11. RHODE ISLAND: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS BY LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Local Agencies Which Placed 
Children Out of State 


Number of AGENCIES 
Education 


NUMBER OF LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING FOUR CR LESS CHILDREN 


21 


e Number Using Compacts 


1 


e Number Not Using Compacts 


20 


e Number with Compact Use Unknown 


0 


NUMBER OF PHASE 11 AGENCIES PLACING CHILDREN 


4 


e Number Using Compacts 


0 


Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children 




Yes 


0 


No 


4 


Don't Know 


0 
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TABLE 40-tt. (Continued) 



Number of AGENCIES 

Local Agencies Which Placed Education 
Chi Idren Out of State 



NIWBER OF PHASE II AGENCIES PLACING CHILDREN (Continued) 
Interstate Compact on Juveirlles 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

• Number Not Using Compacts 

• ^*Jmber with Compact Use Unknown 
TOTALS 

Number of AGENCIES Placing Children Out of State 
Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 
Number of AGENCIES Not Using Compacts 
Number of AGENCIES with Compact Use Unknown 



Further knowledge concerning the utilization of Interstate compacts Is acquired through consideration 
of the Information given In Table 40-12. This table Indicates the number of children who wore or were 
not placed out of state with a compact. An examination of the table shows that a total of 63 children 
were placed In out-of-state residential care In 1978 without the use of a compact. One child was placed 
out of Rhode Island with the use of a compact In that year and one placement was reported for which com- 
pact use was undetermined. 



TABLE 40-12. RHODE ISLAND: NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND THE 
UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1976 



Number of CHILDREN 



Children Placed Out of State Education 



CHILDREN PLACED BY AGENCIES REPORTING FOUR CR LESS 

PLACEMENTS 37 

• Number Placed with Compact Use 1 

• Number Placed without Compact Use 35 

• Number Placed with (Compact Use Unknown^ i 
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0 
4 
0 

0 
4 
0 

4 

0 

25 
1 

24 
0 
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TABLE 40-12, (Continued) 



Number of CHILDREN 

Children Placed Out of State Educeitlon 

CHILDREN PLACED BY PHASE II AGE^X^IES 28 

e Number Placed with Compact Use 0 

Number through Interstate Compact on the Placement 
of Chi Idren 0 

Number tVough Interstate Compact on Juveniles 0 

Number through Interstate Compact on Mental Health 0 

e Number Placed without Compact Use 28 

e Number Placed with Compact Use Unknown 0 

TOTALS 

Number of CHILDREN Placed Out of State 61^ 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use I 

Number of CHILDREN Placed without Compact Use 63 

Number of CHILDREN Placed with Compact Use Unknown I 

a« Agencies which placed four or less children out of state were not asked 
to report the actua I number of compact-arranged p I acements. I nstead , these 
agencies simply reported whether or not a compact was used to arrange any out- 
of-state placement. Therefore^ If a compact was used, only one placement Is 
Indicated as a compact-arranged placement and the others are Included In the 
category ^'number placed with compact use unknown." 



Graphic representation of the Information gathered about Interstate compact utilization for children 
placed out of state In 1978 by local education agencies Is Illustrated In Figure 40-4. This figure shows 
that of the 65 children reported placed out of state by local Rhode Island agencies, 97 percent were non- 
compact arranged placements, t>i*o percent were compact arranged, and for two percent of the placements 
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FIGURE 40-4. RHODE ISLAND: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES IN 1978 



65 

CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE BY 
RHODE ISLAND 
LOCAL 
EDUCATION 
AGENCIES 





97X NONCOMP^CT 



ZX COMPACT ARRANGED 




\ 



\ 



2 



with tho oxcoptlon of all education placements, Rhode Island state agencies reported total Interstate 
compact utilization for the out-of-stato placements made In 1978/ as reflected In Table 40-13. 



TABLE 40-13. RHODE ISLAND: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS REPORTED 8Y STATE AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 





Child 
Welfare 


Education 


juveni le 
Justice 


Mont a 1 Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency-Arranged 
Placements 


12 


87 


3 


2 


Total Number of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 
Reported by State Agencies 


12 


0 


3 


2 


Percentage of Compact- 
Arranged Placements 


too 


0 


100 


100 
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E, The Out-of-state Piacement Practices of State Agencies 



Information about 1978 out-of-state placements reported by Rhode Island state agencies appears In 
Table 40-14, broken down by the type of Involvement undertaken by the agencies In the placement process. 
The state child welfare agency, OSRS» Division of Community Services, arranged and funded the placement 
of SIX children Into other srates and reported three other children placed out of state In 1978 whose 
placements were arranged but i;ot funded by the agency. In total, the child welfare agency assisted or 
had knowledge of 12 children placed Into other states In 1978. The state education agency arranged and 
funded out-of-state placements for a total of 22 children. It did not report the placements Identified 
In the local survey. 

Minimally Involved In out-of-state placement, the OOC's Division of Youth Services, which Is the 
state Juvenile lustlce agency, arranged for the placement of three children In 1978 and the Department of 
Mental Health, Retardation and Hospitals arranged and funded the placement of two children. 



TABLE 40-14. RHODE ISLAND: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO 
REPORT THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING 
OOT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 





Number 
Placed during 




•N Reported. 
)tate Agencies 


Types of Involvement 


Child 
Vfel fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 


6 


22 


0 


2 


Locally Arranged but 
State Funded 




0 






Court Ordered, but State 
Arranged and Funded 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State 
Fund Ing 


6 


22 


0 


2 


Locally Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 




0 






State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placement 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Other 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Total Number of 
Children Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assistance or 
Know lodged 


12 


22 


3 


2 



— denotes Not Applicable. 

a. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the par- 
ticular state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements which 
did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply 
Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences 
or through various forms of Informal reporting. 
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State ogencles, IlKe local Phaso II agencies, were asked to specify the number of children who want 
to specific receiving states. All agencies gave cofnplete destination Information* The DSRS« Division of 
CoiTKnunlty Services reported 12 children wore placed Into seven states, three of whom went to the con*- 
tiguous state of Massachusetts. The remaining nine children went to states In all parts of the country, 
Including California, Florida, and Maine* 

Nearly 73 percent of the children placed by the OOE's Division of Special Education wont to settings 
across the Rhode Island border to Massachusetts and Connecticut* All other children were placed In New 
England states, with the exception of one child who went to a setting In Pennsylvania* All children 
placed out of state by the Department of Mental Health, Retardation anJ Hospitals and by the DOC's 
Division of Youth Services went to New England states, with the two children sent by the mental health 
and mental retardation agency going to Rhode lsland<s two bordering states* 



TABLE 40-15* RHODE ISLAND: DESTINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
OUT OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Destinations of 
Children Placed 




Number of 


CHILDREN Placed 


Child 
Wei fare 


Juven 1 le 
Education Justice 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


Alabama 


I 


0 


0 


0 


Cal 1 fornia 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


0 


3 


0 


1 


Florida 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


2 


1 


3 


0 


Massachusetts 


3 


13 


0 


1 


New Hampshire 


0 


4 


0 


0 


Pennsyl van la 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Placements for Which 










Destinations Couid Not 










be Reported by State 










Agencies 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Number of Placements 


12 


22 


3 


2 



The Rhode Island state agencies described children placed out of state according to the list of 
characteristics In Table 40-16 and the table Indicates that the state child welfare agency placed only 
foster and adopted children Into other states. The DOE^s Division of Special Education placed children 
with a wide variety of characteristics out of Rhode Island, Including children who were physically, 
mentally, developmental ly, or emotionally Impaired* The education agency also reported that adopted and 
foster children and those who were »»deaf and/or blind" were placed out of stat^ In 1978» 

Children placed Into other states by the D0C<s Division of Youth Services were described as a group 
to be adjudicated delinquent, unruly/dlsruptlve, and having a history of substance abuse, as well as men- 
tally handicapped and emotionally disturbed* The Department of Mental Health, Retardation and Hospitals 
placed only mentally handicapped children out of state, making this the characteristic most frequently 
mentioned by the state agencies* 
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TABLE 40-16. RHODE ISLAND: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED 
Ol/r OF STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED Br STATE 
AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 







Agency Type^ 




Types of Conditions 


Child 
Wei fare 


Education 


JuvenI le 
Justice 


Mental Health and 
Menta 1 Rotardat 1 on 


Phys 1 ca 1 1 y Hand 1 capped 


0 


X 


0 


0 


Mentally Mend 1 copped 


0 


X 


X 


X 


Developmenta 1 ly Disabled 


0 


X 


0 


0 


Unru 1 y/D 1 srupt ! ve 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Truants 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Juvenile Delinquents 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 


0 


X 


X 


0 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


0 


0 


X 


0 


Bettered, Abandoned, or 
Neglected 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Adopted Children 


X 


X 


0 


0 


Foster Children 


X 


X 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


X 


0 


0 



a« X Indicates conditions reported* 



Children placed out of state In 1978 by the state child welfare agency were nost frequently placed 
Into foster homes, while all other state agencies Indicated that the setting of choice for children they 
placed Into other states was residential or child care facilities* 

Finally, the state agencies were asked to report their expenditures for out-of-state placements In 
1978* The only agency providing this Information was the DOE's Division of Special Education which 
reported a total expenditure of $320,485 In state funds, ruling out the use of federal, local, or other 
funds for out-of-state placement purposes* 



F« State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 



In Rhode Island, services for children are primarily operated by state government and Table 40-17 
reflects these agencies' overall knowledge of out-of-state placement activity within the state* Oily the 
state education agency reported knowledge of fewer out-of-state placements than were determined to have 
been arranged by the state and local education agencies In Rhode Island* 
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TABLE 40-17. RHODE ISUNO: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEHEffTS 





Child 
Welfare 


Education 


Juvenile 
Justice 


Mental 
Mental 


Heolfn end ^ 
Retardation 


Totol Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


12 


87 


3 




2 


Total f^mber of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


12 


22 


3 




2 


Percentaqe of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


100 


25 


lOO 




100 



Figure 40-5 graphically depicts state agencies' knowledge of out-of-state placemonts which occurred 
In 1978 and their reports of compact utilization. 



FIGURE 40-5. RHODE ISLAND: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL PLACEMENTS 
AND USE OF COMPACTS, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 




Child Welfare 



Educ&tlon 



Juvonlle Justice Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 



■Hi State and Local Placements 

HI State and Local Placements Known to State Agencies 

Stoto and Local Compact-Arrongod Placemonts Reported by State Agencies 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Somo of the major trends that appear In the preceding Rhode Island survey results follow. 

• Out-of-state placement activity was greatest anwng education agencies In Rhode Island, with 
the state agency and about two-thirds of the local agencies engaged In the practice. Most 
children placed by these agencies left Rhode Island for contiguous or New England states 
without the Involvement of Interstate compacts. They were most frequently described as 
Involving mentally 1 1 l/emotlona I |y disturbed or mentally handicapped children. The state 
agency reported only about one-third as many placements as occurred locally, and attributed no 
local Involvement to the placement of those children. 

• All other children placed out of Rhode Island were placed by state agencies, primarily to con- 
tiguous or New England states with full Interstate compact utilization. Children who were 
mentally handicapped were most consistently mentioned to be placed out of state by these 
agencies. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Rhode Island In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 



FOOTNOTE 



1. General Information about states, counties, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
estimates based on the 1970 national census contained In the U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 977 (A Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D.C., 1978. ^ 

inrormaTion obouT dlrecr general sTare and local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of_ the United States: 1979 < 100th Edition ), Washington, O.C., 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using t^o sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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A PROFILE OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE IN VERMONT 
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1 1 . METHODOLOGY 



Information was systematically gathered about Vermont from a variety of sources using a nun*)6r of 
data collection techniques. First, a search for relevant state statutes and case law was undertaken. 
Next, telephone Interviews were conducted with state officials who were able to report on agency policies 
and practices with regard to the out-of-state placement of children. A mall survey was used, as a 
follow-up to The telephone Interview, to solicit Information specific to the out-of-state placement prac- 
tices of state agencies and those of local agencies subject to state regulatory control or supervisory 
oversight. 

An assessment of out-of-state placement policies and the adequacy of Information reported by state 
agendas suggested further survey requirements to determine the Involvement of public agencies In 
arranging out-of-state placements. Pursuant to this assessment, further data collection was undertaken 
If It was necessary to: 

e verify out-of-state placement data reported by state government about local agencies; and 
e collect local agency data which was not available from state government. 

A sunwary of the data collection effort In Vermont appears below In Table 46-1. 





TABLE 46-1. VERMONT: 


METHODS OF COLLECTING DATA 




Survey Methods, by Agency Type 


Levels of 
Government 


Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI le Justice 


Education 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State 
Agencies 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 


Telephone 
Interview 




Mailed Survey: 

DSRS officials 


Mai led Survey: 
DOE officials 


Mailed Survey: 
OMH officials 


Local 
Agencies 


Not AppI Icable 
(State Offices) 


Telephone Survey: 
10 percent sample 
of the 274 school 
dl strlcts to 
verify state 
Information^ 


Not AppI Scable 
(State Offices) 



a. Information attributed In this profile to the state's school districts 
Mas gothtr«d from tht state education agency and the 10 percent sample. 
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III. THE ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES AND OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENT POLICY IN 1978 



A. Introductory Remarks 



Vernont has the 43rd largest land area (9,267 square miles) and Is the 48th most populatel state 
(472,073) In the United States, It has seven cities and towns with populations over 10,000, Burlington 
Is the largest city In the state with a population of over 37,000. Montpeller, the capital. Is the ninth 
largest city In the state with o population of over 8,000, Vermont has 14 counties. The estimated 1978 
population of persons eight to 17 years old was 87,129, 

Vermont has no Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas within Its borders. The states of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Ptew Hampshire are contiguous to Vermont, with Canada at Its northern limits, 

Vermont was ranked 21st nationally In total state and local per capita expenditures, I9th In per 
capita expenditures for education, and 13th In per capita expenditures for public welfare,' 



Within Vermont's umbrella Agency of Human Services, child welfare services are administered by the 
Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services' (DSRS) Social Services Division (SSD), There are 12 
district offices of the SSD around the state providing direct services. Including protective services, 
adoption, foster care and day care, and services to status offenders and other court-referred Juveniles, 

Placement of children In other states Is a state-level responsibility In Vermont, It was reported 
that out-of-state placements are made pursuant to the provisions of the Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children (ICPC), Vermont has been a member of the compact since 1972, 



The Vermont Department of Education (DOE) Is responsible for Its educational system. In Vermont, 
there are 274 school districts, monitored by the DOE's 46 supervising unions which provide special educa- 
tion services In addition to the normal K-I2 curriculum. The school districts can place out of state 
with approval from the DOE, Howe^^er, It was reported that local school districts can place out of state 
without relating this Information to the DOE If state funds are not used. 



Juveniles are under the Jurisdiction of the Juvenile division of the state district courts In 
Vermont, Adjudicated delinquents may be placed on probation or In the state's custody by these district 
courts. The DSRS' Social Strvlces Division Is responsible for services to youth on probation or In 
custody. The SSD has established juvenile services units In Its 12 district offices, staffed with Juve- 
nile services caseworkers. They act as probation officers for the courts and provide for the care and 
supervision In custody of Juveniles through the provision of community-based services. 

Placement of children out of Vermont Is a state-level responsibility. Although the courts are not 
restricted from placing children In other states. It was reported that they have no funds for such 
placements. The administration of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles Is handled by the Agency of Human 
Services' Department of Corrections, Vermont has been a member of this compact since 1968, 



B, Chi Id Welfare 



C, 



Education 



D, 



JuvenI le Justice 
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E, Mental Health and Mental Retardation 



Mental health and mental retardation services are administered by the Vermont Department of Mental 
Health (DMH) within the Agency of Human Services; that Is, there are no mental health and mental retar- 
dation services operated by local government In Vermont. 

All out-of-state placer.ients are reported to be made In accordance with the Interstate Compact on 
Mental Health, when applicable. Vermont has been a member of this compact since 1959, 



IV. FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMEffT PRACTICES IN 1978 



The general findings from the survey of out-of-state placement practices of Vermont b»-ate and local 
agencies are presented In the following tabular displays. 



A, The Number of Children Placed In Oui-of-State Residential Settings 



Before beginning the discussion of local and state agencies' practices, on overview Is presented In 
Table 46-2 of the number of out-of-state placements made by Vermont public agencies, by agency service 
type. Vermont Is not a densely populated state and Its public agencies' placement activity was also 
sparse In 1978 with an aggregated total of II children placed out of state, six of which were reported by 
the state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency, and five by local school districts within Vermont. 



TABLE 46-2. VERMONT: NUMBER OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS 
ARRANGED BY STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN 1978, BY AGENCY TYPE 



Levels of 
Government 


Number of CHILDREN, by Agency Type 




Child Welfare/ Mental Health and 
Juvenile Justice Education Mental Retardation 


Total 


State Agency 






Placements^ 


6 0 0 


6 


Local Agency 






P 1 acements 




5 


Total 


6 5 0 


11 



— denotes Not Applicable. 



a. May Include placements which the state agency arranged and funded Indepen- 
dently or under a court order, arranged but did not fund, helped arranged, and 
others directly Involving the state agency's assistance or knowledge. Refer to 
Table 46-9 for specific Information regarding state agency Involvement In arranging 
out-of-state placements. 



Table 46-3 Illustrates the number of out-of-state placements arranged by school districts according 
to th« counties within which the school districts are located. !> Is Important to bear In mind that the 
Jurisdiction of school districts contacted Is smaller than the counties containing them. For that 
reasons, multiple agencies may have reported from each county and the Incidence reports In the table are 
the aggregated reports of all school districts within them. 
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An Interesting fact to note Is that one Vermont school district (Norwich), located on the border of 
Windsor County, Includes schools In New Hampshire, and the superintendent of this unique district Is 
located In Hanover, Naw Hampshire. Only t>*o of Vermont's U counties do not border another state or 
Canada* Therefore, It Is not surprising to learn that alt five children placed out of state In 1978 were 
sent by school districts located In counties sharing a border with a neighboring state. Four of these 
placements were made by districts located In counties In the southern portion of the state (Windham, 
Windsor and Rutland) and the fifth child was placed out of a county In the east-central part of the 
state, also bordering New Hampshire (Orange County). 



TABLE 46-3. VERMONT: 1978 YOUTH POPULATIONS AND THE NUMBER 
OF OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS ARRANGED BY LOCAL 
AGENCIES IN 1978, BY COUNTY AND AGENCY TYPES 
REPORTING PLACEMENTS 



County Name 



1978 
Population^ 
(Age 8-17) 



Number of CHILDREN 
Placed during 1978 
Education 



Addison 


4,922 


0 


Bennington 


5,452 


0 


Caledonia 


4,445 


0 


Chittenden 


19,578 


0 


Essex 


1 J85 


0 


FrankI In 


6,716 


0 


Grand Isle 


752 


0 


Lamol 1 le 


2,990 


0 


Orange 


3,570 


1 


Orleans 


4,015 


0 


Rutland 


10,071 


1 


Washington 


9,121 


0 


Windham 


6,057 


1 


Windsor 


8,255 


2 


Total Number of 






Placements Arranged 






by Local Agencies 






(total may Include 






dup 1 Icate count) 




5 


Total Number of Local 






Agencies Reporting 




274 



a. Estimates were developed by the National Center of Juvenile Justice using 
data from two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 
1975 estimated aggregate census. 



B. The Out-of-state Placement Practices of Local Agencies 



As shown In Table 46-4, the survey of local public agencies In Vermont Includes 274 local school 
districts. Responses were received for all of these local Vermont agencies. However, only five of the 
school districts placed children out of state In 1978 and the remaining 269 agencies did not arrange any 
such placements. 
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TABLE 46-4. VERMONT: THE INVOLVEMENT OF LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES 
IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of AGENCIES, by Agency Type 



Response Categories Education 

Agencies Which Reported Out-of-State 
Placements 5 

Agencies Which Did Not Know If They 
Placed, or Placed hut Could Not 

Report the Number of Children ' 0 

Agencies Which Did Not Place Out of 
State 269 

Agencies Which Did Not Participate In 
the Survey 0 

Total Local Agencies 274 



All local school districts which did not place children out of state In 1978 were asked to give 
reasons why no such placements were made. Table 46-5 shows that the majority of districts said they 
lacked funds. Nine school districts reported that there were sufficient services available In Vermont 
for children's service needs In that year. 



TABLE 46-5, VERMONT: REASONS REPORTED BY LOCAL PUBLIC 
AGENCIES FOR NOT ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Reasons for Not Placing 
Children Out of State^ 


Number of Local AGENCIES, 
by Reported Reason<s) 

Education 


Lacked Statutory Authority 


0 


Restricted 


0 


Lacked Funds 


254 


Sufficient Services Available In State 


9 


Otherb 


15 


Number of Agencies Reporting No Out-of-State 




Placements 


269 


Total Number of Agencies Represented In Survey 


274 



a. Some agencies reported more than one reason for not arranging out-of- 
state placements. 



b. Generally Included such reasons as out-of-state placements were against 
overall agency policy, were disapproved by parents. Involved too much red tape, 
and were prohibitive because of distance, 
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All of the school districts which placed out of state reported cooperating with other public agencies 
In arranging all the placements In which they were Involved* The cooperation was reported to have been 
with the Department of Education. It should be recalled from section III that the Vermont- Department of 
Education requires approval of local education placefnents when state funds are involved. 

The conditions or statuses of children placed by Vermont school districts In 1978 appear in Table 
46^6* The table Indicates that all school districts placed children determined to have special education 
needs. Three and four districts reported to have placed mentally retarded or developmental I y disabled 
children and physically handicapped children, respectively. Two school districts reported to have 
arranged out-of-state placements for unruly/dlsruptlve children, mentally ill or emotionally disturbed 
youth, and multiply handicapped children* 



TABLE 46-6. VERMONT: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 



Number of AGENCIES Reporting 



Types of Conditions^ Education 

Physical ty Handicapped 4 

Mentally Retarded or Developmental ly Disabled 3 

Unruly/Disruptive 2 

Truant 0 

JuvenI le Del Inquent 0 

Mentally Ill/Emotional ly Disturbed 2 

Pregnant 0 

Drug/Alcohol Problems 0 

Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 0 

Adopted 0 

Special Education Needs 5 

Multiple Handicaps 2 

Other 0 

Number of Agencies Reporting 5 



a* Some agencies reported more than one type of condition. 



There were no local agencies In Vermont which placed more than four children out of state in 1978 
and, therefore, no agencies were requested to provide the Information collected from Phase 11 agencies In 
other states. 



C. Use of Interstate Compacts by State and Local Agencies 



The use of Interstate compacts Is illustrated In the following table and figure based on various 
factors. Table 46-7 presents the utilization of Interstate compacts by education agencies without noting 
the number of place<nents made by each school district. It was reported that none of the five placing 
school districts used a compact In 1978. This finding Is not uncommon because placements to Institutions 
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soI#ly educational In nature are not subject to the provisions of an Interstate compact* Figure 46-1, 
thmr^for; shows that alt placements ware not processed by a compact office. 



i 



TABLE 46-7. VERMONT: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL AGENCIES IN 1978 



Local Agencies Which Placed Children Out of State 


numoer or AucryLricd 
Ed ucat Ion 


NUMBER Or LOCAL AGENCIES PLACING FOUR OR LESS CHILDREN 


5 ' 


• Number Using Compacts 


0 


• Number Not Using Compacts 


5 


• Number with Compact Use Unknown 


0 


NWotK Ur mAbt II AucNV/Ibb PLALINu UilLURbN 


0 


• Number Using Compacts 




Interstate Compact on the Placement of Children 




Tes 




No 


— 


uon'T Know 




Interstate Compact on Juveniles 




Yes 


MM 


No 




Don't Know 




Interstate Compact on Mental Health 




Yes 




No 




Don't Know 




e Number Not Using Compacts 




e Number with Compact Use Unknown 




TOTALS 




Number of AGENCIES Placing Children Out of State 


5 


Number of AGENCIES Using Compacts 


0 


Number of AGENCIES Not Using Compacts 


5 


Number of AGENCIES with Compact Use Unknown 


0 



— denotes Not Applicable, 
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FIGURE 46-1. VERMONT: OTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS BY 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGE^JCIES IN 1978 




The Uo state iigencles In Vermont which reported out-of-state placements also provided Information on 
the utilization of Interstate compacts In t978. All six children reported to have been sent out of state 
by the child wel fare/juveni U Justice agency were processed by a compact. In contrast, the state educa- 
tion agency reported that none of the five children It had knowledge of being placed outside of Vermont 
were sent with the use of a compact. This Information Is Identical to that provided by the local 
agencies. 



TABLE 46-8. VERMONT: UTILIZATION OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS 

REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, IN 1978, BY AGENCY 
TYPE 





Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 


Education 


Total Number of State and Local 
Agency-Arranged Placements 


6 


5 


Total Number of Compact-Arranged 
Placements Reported by State 
Agencies 


6 


0 


Percentage of Compact-Arranged 
Placements 


too 


0 
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D» The Out-of-state Placement Practices of State Agencies 



Similar to the low placement activity of the local school districts, Vermont state agencies also 
reported a low Incidence of out-of-state placements for 1 978. The state agency providing both child 
welfare and Juvenile Justice services^ the Social Services Division, arranged four placements, two of 
which were funded by the division. Two additional placements Known to the agency were also reported In 
the total of six children seen In Table 46-9, The Department of Education funded the five locally 
arranged placements, the seme number of children reported by the local school districts. The Department 
of Mental Health reported no out-of-state placement activity In 1978, 



TABLE 46-9, VERMONT: ABILITY OF STATE AGENCIES TO REPORT 
THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN ARRANGING OUT-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978 



Number of CHILDREN Reported 
Placed during 1978 by State Agencies 



Types of Involvement 


Child Welfare/ 
JuvenI le Justice 


Education 


Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation 


State Arranged and Funded 


2 


0 


0 


Locally Arranged But 
State Funded 




5 




Court Ordered, But State 
Arranged and Funded 


0 


0 


0 


Subtotal: Placements 
Involving State 
Fund 1 ng 


2 


5 


0 


Locally Arranged and 
Funded, and Reported 
to State 




• 

0 




State Helped Arrange, 
but Not Required by 
Law or Did Not Fund 
the Placetnent 


2 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


Total Number of 
Children Placed Out 
of State with State 
Assl stance or 
Knowledge^ 


6 


5 


0 



— denotes Not Applicable, r 



a. Includes all out-of-state placements known to officials In the par- 
ticular state agency. In some cases, this figure consists of placements which 
did not directly Involve affirmative action by the state agency but may simply 
Indicate knowledge of certain out-of-state placements through case conferences 
or through various forms of Informal reporting. 



Table 46-10 presents the destinations of children reported by state agencies which wore able to pro- 
vide the Information, Only the state child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency was able to respond. The 
Ntw England states of Connecticut and neighboring New Hampshire received three and two children, 
respectively* North Carolina also received one child In 1978 from this agency, 
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TABLE 46-10. VERMONT: D€STINATIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT 
OF STATE IN 1978 REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 





Number of CHILDREN Placed 


Destinations of 
Children Placed 


un n g wei tare/ 
JuvenI te Justice 


Education 


Connecticut 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 


3 
2 
1 




Placements for Which 
Destinations Could Not 
be Reported by State 
Agencies 


0 


All 


Total Number of Placements 


6 


5 



A question about the conditions or statuses of children placed out of state was also asked of Vermont 
state agencies. Table 46-11 provides the responses to descriptive categories by the two reporting state 
agencies. The Social Services Division reported placing children In 1978 having a wide variety of 
problems and statuses. The Department of Education limited Its responses to children who were physically 
and mentally handicapped, who were emotionally disturbed, who wore unrul y/dlsrupti ve, and who had learning 
disabilities under the "other" category. 



TABLE 46-11. VERMONT: CONDITIONS OF CHILDREN PLACED OUT OF 
STATE IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY TYPE 



Agency Type° 

Child Welfare/ 

Types of Conditions Juvenile Justice Education 



Physically Handicapped 


X 


X 


Mentally Handicapped 


X 


X 


Developmental ly Disabled 


X 


0 


Unruly/OIsruptlve 


X 


X 


Truants 


0 


0 


Juvoni le Dei Inquents 


X 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 


X 


X 


Pregnant 


0 


0 


Drug/Alcohol Problems 


X 


0 


Battered, Abandoned, or Neglected 


X 


0 


Adopted Children 


X 


0 


Foster Chl Idren 


X 


0 


Other 


0 


X 



a. X Indicates conditions reported. 
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The children reported placed out of state In 1978 by the child welfare and Juvenile Justice agency 
were equally as often sent to live with relatives or In adoptive homes. The children placed by local 
school districts and reported by the Department of Education were most ''•equently sent to boarding 
schools* 

Public expenditures for out-of-state placements In 1978, displayed In Table 46-12, were made with both 
state and federal funds for the state child welfare and Juvenile Justice placements. State funds of 
$6,000 and federal monies of $9,000 were spent. The Department of Education Indicated that $216,444 of 
state funds were used for placement purposes In the reporting year. No other funds wore reported to be 
used for these placements. 



TABLE 46-12. VERMONT: PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR Ol/T-OF-STATE 
PLACEMENTS IN 1978, AS REPORTED BY STATE 
AGENCIES 



Levels of Government 


Expenditures, 

Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 


by AGENCY Type 

Ed ucatlon 


e State 


$ 6,000 est 


$216,444 


e Federal 


$ 9,000 est 


0 


e Local 


0 


0 


• Ofher 


0 


0 


Total Reported Expenditures 


$15,000 


$216,444 



E. State Agencies' Knowledge of Out-of-State Placements 



Services for children are primarily operated by state government In Vermont and Table 46-13 reflects 
these agencies' full knowledge of out-of-state placement activity within the state* The state education 
agency was able to provide an accurate report of local school districts* Involvement In the practice In 
1978 as well. 
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TABLE 46-I3, VERMONT: STATE AGENCIES' KNOWLEDGE OF OUT-OF 
STATE PLACEMENTS 





Child Welfare/ 
Juvenile Justice 


Education 


Menta 
Mental 


Health and 
Retardation 


Total Number of State and 
Local Agency Placements 


6 


5 




0 


Total Number of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


6 


5 




0 


Percentage of Placements 
Known to State Agencies 


100 


100 




100 



Figure 46-2 reflects these Vermont agencies' ability to report upon state and local placement acti- 
vity as well as the state agencies' reports on compact utilization. 



FIGURE 46-2. VERMONT: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLACEMENTS AND USE OF COMPACTS AS REPORTED BY 
STATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY TYPE 




State and Local Placennants Known to State Agencies 



State and Local Compact-Arranged Placements Reported by State Agencies 
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V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Thtre are stveral conclusions which can ba drawn from the survey of Vermont state and local public 
?^?2?'r^*^"t out-of-state placement practices. Jhm extremely low Incidence of placement In 1978 

In tiated by Vermont state and local agencies is a primary finding In Itself. There appears to be few 
policy restrictions on this type of placement, but state officials reported the lack of financial resour- 
ces may curtail this practice In district courts and local school districts predominantly mentioned this 
absence of funds as a reason for not selecting an out-of state setting for children. 

e The few children who were placed out of Vermont In the reporting year were described by the 
Social Services Division and the local school districts as experiencing a variety of con- 
ditions and statuses. The children known to the SSD to hove been placed out of state were all 
processed through an Interstate compact and were primarily sent to the homes of relatives or 
adoptive families, 

e The only placement trend perceived to exist among the local education placements was the loca- 
tion of the placing school districts In the southern counties of Vermont. The state education 
agency was able to accurately report these five placements, Indicating a strong regulatory 
capability, most likely linked to the local agency need for state funding of such placements. 

The reader Is encouraged to compare national trends described In Chapter 2 with the findings which 
relate to specific practices In Vermont In order to develop further conclusions about the state's 
Involvement with the out-of-state placement of children. 
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FOOTNOTE 



\m Gtntral Information about statas, countlas, cities, and SMSAs Is from the special 1975 population 
esttmotts basad on the 1970 national census contained In the U»S« Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1977 \,^ Statistical Abstract Supplement), Washington, D»C,, I978. 

inTormaTra/ aoouT oirecT general sraTe ana local total per capita expenditures and expenditures for 
education and public welfare were also taken from data collected by the U«S« Bureau of the Census and 
they appear In Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1979 ( 1 00th Edition), Washington, D.C, 
1979* 

The 1978 estimated population of persons eight to 17 years old was developed by the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice using two sources: the 1970 national census and the National Cancer Institute 1975 
estimated aggregate census, also prepared by the U«S« Bureau of the Census. 
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